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What Rochester, New York, Thinks of Competition. 
Rochester, N. Y., will 


take under consideration the matter of authorizing 


On Sept. 28 the city council of 
again 
the Rochester Telephone Company to increase its rates. 
\iter a most searching investigation, which involved a 
special report on the company’s condition by reliable and 
unprejudiced expert accountants, and extended over a period 
of eleven months, the law committee of the council an- 
nounced its opinion that “the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany cannot continue to do business on a basis of $48 for 
additional service re- 


business telephones, and give the 


quired.” The existence of a strong public demand for com 
petition was definitely ascertained by this committee, which 
sets forth in its report that: “We have held several public 
meetings, to which we invited and requested all who were 
interested to attend and give their views on the question. 
Numerous persons attended those meetings. all of whom 


favored the increase, except One person, who appeared 


against the increase. Your committee also received a peti 
tion containing something like seventeen hundred names of 
telephone users. favoring the proposed increase. 

The committee endorses the general attitude of the pub 
lic, favoring an increase as a means of securing a continu 
ance of the benefits of competition, in the following recom 
mendation: “Believing that the best interests of Rochester 
demand the perpetuation of competition and not the creation 
of a monopoly in the telephone business, such as was the 
means of bringing the Rochester Telephone Company into 
existence, we therefore recommend that the petition of the 
company be granted.” 

The strong feeling in favor of competition is further in 
The 


nion..ldvertiser recently said: “Of the 344 members of the 


dicated by editorial comments in the newspapers 


j 
Chamber of Commerce who use the Rochester Telephone 
Company's telephone service 241 signed a petition for the 
This 


indicates the trend of sentiment among business men con- 


proposed increase of the rate for business service. 


cerning this matter. The majority of them are in favor of 
competition regardless of rates, and evidently think that 
the continuance of competition should not be endangered 
by holding the company to the old rates. Certainly it is 
desirable that there shall be competition in the telephone 
service offered to the citizens of Rochester, and if an in- 


crease of rates for the Independent service is nccessary in 
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order to maintain such competition, most persons using 
that service will, without doubt, be willing to pay any in- 
crease that is within reason.” 

The same idea is summed up concisely in the Democrat. 
Chronicle, in an editorial stating that “it is the earnest pur- 
pose of the people of Rochester to prevent, if possible, a 
recurrence of a monopoly in the telephone business of this 
The Rochester Telephone Company is all that stands 
As be- 


tween the inconveniences of having two telephone systems 


city. 


in the way of such a return to former conditions. 


and the rapacity in charges which would result from the 
re-establishment of a monopoly, the former is to be pre- 


ferred every time” 
Probably there is not a city in the country where the 


had 


with the ins and outs of the telephone business than they 


people have more opportunities to become familiar 


are in Rochester. It means a good deal when Rochester 


business men and strong newspapers of the city so vigor- 


ously recommend the continuance of competition. It means 


more when they say they are willing to go down into their 


pockets for the sake of having it. There is no idealism, or 


abstract theory about this. It shows that an Independent 


telephone company has a double hold on the public. it 


wives value for value in the service for which it receives 


pay: and in curbing any tendency toward inattention and 
avarice which are frequently exhibited by a monopoly it 


also confers upon the public an additional benetit free. 


Rochester is one of the places which clearly realizes that 
in its “dual telephone service” it has a bargain. 





Preparation for Future Growth the Keynote This Fall. 


Having established a reputation for conservatism, and 


made its business so profitable that local authorities con 
sider its securities to be an exceptionally sound investment, 
the Citizens’ Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
van, has well earned a place in the telephone tield which 
entitles its policies to that consideration and respect every 
where accorded to a “good example.” It is, therefore, par 
ticularly gratifying to note, in the annual report just sub 
Ek. B. Fisher, an expression of the 


mitted by Secretary 


belief that the rate of growth in 1910 will be considerably 


more rapid than it has been for two years past. Last year 


the management, with the sound judgment which character- 
ized the plans of leaders in other industries during the same 


period of stress, determined to “go slowly.” New = sub- 


scribers were taken on to the number of 1029 (net growth). 
but these additions to the subscription list were made prin- 
cipally where existing plant facilities enabled the company 
to install instruments at small additional cost. The result 
was shown in the reduction of investment per telephone to 


$93.07, as compared with $94.05 in 1904, and $95.85 in 1908. 


This year the management anticipates that financial con- 


ditions amply warrant preparations to serve a_ largely 


increased number of subscribers. It realizes that there its 
in the company’s territory a large number of persons who 
are actually ready to make application for service, and it 
proposes to satisfy this unfilled demand as promptly as 


As Mr. Fisher puts it, even more strongly than 


possible. 
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we have attempted to sum up the general trend of the re- 
port, “With improving business conditions, such as have 
very evidently already begun, the absolute necessity of be- 
ing ready to care for very considerable additional growth 
throughout the system becomes evident.” 

As is well known, the Citizens’ company finances addi- 
tions to its plant from year to year by the increase of its 
authorized capitalization, and the sale of new stock, always 
at par. The management apparently has been led to make 
an optimistic forecast for the coming year not only by 
the assurance of prompt returns resulting from the very 
apparent demand for service, but also by the encouraging 
demand for its securities which has been, of late, an evi- 
dence of general improvement in financial conditions. 

Not only in Michigan do many of the smaller companies 
look to the Citizens’ company to set an example, but like- 
wise in other places where its record is known. The action 
ot the stockholders in authorizing a capital,increase three 
times as great as the authorization last year, namely 
$1,500,000 to be sold to carry out the extension projects at 
the discretion of the directors, will be accepted as strong 
evidence of a general improvement in telephone conditions, 
which will become increasingly noticeable from month to 
month. 

Perhaps the courage it takes to resume the advance after 
a period of business depression is as scarce and commend- 
able a quality as the foresight which enables a leader to 
plan retrenchments before a panic strikes. Not only the 
Citizens’ company, but many others among the larger tele- 
phone corporations, which have to depend for funds upon a 
large number of investors distributed throughout an ex 
tensive territory. are planning for an active year in 1910 
They are already installing large amounts of equipment to 
handle the anticipated growth, as was pointed out in thes¢ 
This 


when the management of a company is in doubt as to the 


columns some weeks ago. does not signify that. 


advisibility of pursuing a policy of expansion, as against 
more conservative action, it is always well to follow the 
example of another board of directors, in a different locality. 
But it does mean that in a large section of the country 
some of the most experienced men in the telephone busi 
ness have seen that underlying conditions are favorable to 
growth and profits in 1910; and that where such favorabl« 
conditions do exist their duty to their companies compels 


them to provide promptly the facilities the public needs. 





It’s Up to the Telephone Man! 

Richard Valentine. of Janesville, is under the lime light 
just now. When a certain corporation which swells around 
calling itself a monopoly hitched its team of mules into the 
wagon Valentine has been driving, and started a fake run- 
away. R. V. was on the job. He just ran down the road 
Now he says—“No more con- 
The 


people who use the service are the ones who are inter- 


a piece, and shut the gate. 


trol by four or five big holders.” And he’s right. 
ested in telephone competition, and they will stand by a 


man who keeps it up—if he is a real man. 

















The Troubleman and What He Says to the 


Subscriber 
By Joshua Wilkinson 


” 


There is no other “public service” so personally and 
intimately associated with our home and our business life 
as telephone service. This is one reason why its patrons 
should have at least a general idea of how it is furnished. 
Many big companies have lately begun to hire and train 
representatives as “missionaries” to call on the subscribers. 
In the past it has been, and is now, the custom to pub- 
lish pamphlets or to run a series of “educational advertise- 
ments” in the press to tell the people how calls are handled 
at “Central.’”” The “missionary” is very much more effect- 
ive, for people who will not read will listen. Besides, details 
can be explained in an interview, facts and figures inter- 
larded, 


your defense is sound and polite it will sink in, and there 
is no time when it will do more good. 

But it isn’t once in a dozen times that the troubleman 
finds the subscriber angry. His coming is an occasion for 
rejoicing; it means that the telephone bell will soon be 
merrily ringing, and when the subscriber is feeling just 
a little lonesome for the tinkling of his bell he is in his 
most receptive mood for primer lesson number one. 

“Hello, you,” he says to the trouble man, “I have been 
looking for you for an hour. Where have you been?” 

“So?” replies the right kind of a troubleman, as he 
begins unpacking his kit, “I’m glad you missed me—it 

shows 


our service 





whole story 


adapted to the in- 


must be worth the 
ten cents a day it 





telligence and to 





costs!” 





and the 
Dh ~ 


the personal inter- 





est of the individ- 
ual. The printed 


page can only be 
general in its. ap- 


peal. 





But there are a 





score: of small 
companies to every 


big one. The small 





company cannot 
atford to hire Spc 


cll representatives 








to educate its sub- 





scribers. Sc the 
subscriber must 
look to other 
sources for his ed- 
ucation. But the 
subscriber, if left 
to himself, is not 





voing to spend as 


lc 0k- 


muchtime in 





“Well, if we are 
paying for it we 
want it!” 

“Wes, 


surprising how 


and it 1s 


many more want it 
bad enough to pay 
for it. Do 
know, we have put 
i tele- 
since the 


you 
in 75 new 
phones 
first of this month. 
That 
last night!” 


gives us 489 


“[T suppose it 
keeps you busy fix- 


ing them up, 
doesn’t it?” 
“Tt onlv’ takes 


two of us to keep 
them fixed up.” 
“T he 


must be 


company 
working 





ing for a telephonic 
education as he is 

chance to 
The less ed- 


for a 


kick. 





ucated he is teleph- 





hard to 
save money!” 

“i. 9 
You see, we install 
the best kind of 


you too 


guess not. 





onically, the more 
he kicks. So the 


matter of 


Is a Kick Fixer. 
Interested 


The Troubleman 


the sub- 
scriber’s education is really of much more importance to 
the telephone company than it is to the subscriber himself. 
The troubleman is the kick His opportunity for 
getting at the particular subscriber who does the kicking 
should elect him in the small company to the important 
“Subscribers’ Agent.” He appears just at the 
time the subscriber is interested in telephony. While it 
is true that the condition of the subscriber’s temper might 
not render his interest as propitiously receptive to unpreju- 
diced doctrine as it might be, still it is better to meet him 
when he is interested, even if he is angry, than it is to 
meet him when he is very busy or when he is utterly 
indifferent to things telephonic. If he is mad he will usually 
listen to you—if you be sure and listen to him first. If 


fixer. 


office of 
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instruments and do 
the best kind of 
wiring. Now, take 
an instrument like this,” and the troubleman calls the at- 
tention of the subscriber to the well finished, simple, com- 


He Anpears Just at the Time the Subscriber Is 
in Telephony. 


pact mechanism of a modern telephone instrument, “you 
see it is good goods; it is carefully made out of the best 
stuff. It is built to wear and to talk. Everything is done 
to make it durable and to keep it from getting out of 
It is protected from lightning by the jigger you 
notice where the wires come in the house. That protector 
is the latest and best thing on the market; no lightning 
gets past that to damage anything. Our whole plant in- 
side and out is built like this, out of the very best.” 

“T guess your instruments and lines are better than your 
girls.” 

“What’s the matter with our girls?” 


order. 
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“O, we 


sometimes.” 


have to wait half an hour for them to answer, 


“Il have a lot of respect for the operators, for I know 
what they are up against. From the tests that we make 
we find that the operators really answer in less than five 


seconds on an average. People will do down to the bank, 


























“I'm Glad You Missed Me,” Replies the Right Kind of a Trouble- 
man as He Begins Unpacking His Kit. 
line five minutes 


store, post-office or theatre and wait in 


with a smile. At a restaurant they will wait ten minutes 
for the waitress to get them an order of pancakes. But 
half a 


trouble. 


minute for the 


Down at the 


let them wait operator to answer, 
bank, theater 


hurrying to 


and there is store, 


and restaurant you can see someone serve 


the people; but you can’t see the operators hurrying; you 
forget that they have 500 other subscribers to take care 
believe what somebody once told you, that they 
their time sitting around knitting, reading novels, 
People ex- 
pect ‘Central’ to answer on the instant, but when they are 
different —they let the bell 


waiting on a custemer. or until 


of, and 
spend 


gossiping and chewing gum between calls. 


called it is ring until they 


finish they get all the 


sand in the sugar. The party calling is one of the kind 


that begins to wiggle the hook if there isn’t something 
doing right away; he believes ‘Central’ has got it in for 
him and won't ring the parties he calls for, and finally 
he bangs up the receiver and goes away telling about 


‘rotten service, half an hour to get anyone and then don’t 


get ‘em.’ Finally, when you get to the telephone. he is 


gone, and your answering operator has no way of know- 


ing you were called, so she says ‘number?’ Then you 


begin to raise Ned because the operator rang you for fun. 


There is only one chance in six that your answering 


operator did the ringing, but if she did she has answered 
half a and it difficult 
for her to remember your line out of four or five hundred 


dozen calls since, would be rather 


after she pulls the connection down, so the only thing 


she can tell you is that some one called you but left the 


line before you answered. Then you get mad_ because 
she can’t tell you who it was. Then again, some one 
guesses at a number and guesses wrong. This time you 


make up your mind that you won't lose the call, so you 
rush to the telephone. ask 
you if you are Hank Jones, the horse doctor, ‘O, excuse 


drop everything and They 
me, they say to your vigorous protest, ‘Central gave me 
What you ought to have here is an ex- 
tension set so people wouldn't have to wait until you walk 


the wrong number!’ 
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and 
won't 
cents 


when people 
Hank: Jones’ 


It only costs 75 


across the store to and 
ask for instead of 


have to walk so far for nothing. 


answer, guess 


your number you 
a month!” 
“You certainly stick up for your side, don’t you!” 
“Well, it’s all true. 
‘Central’ some 
“Would they show me through?” 
“Sure! Glad to 
subscribers to visit our exchange the operator’s job would 


Why don’t you go down and visit 
time?” 


have you. If we could only get our 


improve with a rush!” 


“Say! while you are talking I wish you would tell me 
why your company sells party line telephones to people 
who use a telephone all the time. I find Mrs. Brown on 
this line a dozen times a day!” 

“You must use it some yourself to find her there that 
often. Why don’t you take the individual line—it’s only 
four cents a day more? If Mrs. Brown doesn’t bother you 
four cents a day worth you certainly ought not to com- 
plain much!” 

Supposing the troubleman ts at Mrs srown s and s 


does the complaining. 


“Madam, that’s so!” he replies politely. “some people 
forget to be ladies and gentlemen on a party line. If 
they didn’t, they would always try to limit the number 


and length of their conversations so the other subscribers, 
who have equal rights on the line, could get a chance to 


} 
FTo0d 


use it. But the very best people lose their manners 
and their patience on a telephone quicker than anywhere 
else. It is funny, but some people who wouldn’t think of 
buying even a lawn mower or garden hose on shares with 
line 


all kinds 


their neighbors, do not hesitate to rent a telephone 


on shares not only with their neighbors but with 




















That’s So!’’ He Replies Politely, ‘‘Some People Forget 
to Be Ladies and Gentlemen on a Party Line. 


‘Madam, 


of people—and there isn’t anything that we use more per- 
sonally or privately than a telephone!” 

“What do you mean by renting our telephone on shares— 
I am sure no one helps us to pay for it!” 

“O, yes, but they do; it is a party line and you are 
sharing it with others to save two or three dollars a year 


on the rent. You can’t use it or your friends can’t use it 
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to get you while the other parties are using it. You are 
saving a cent a day by the transaction!” 
The troubleman has started two “prospects” for a higher 
He might 
Besides, 
he has done something toward educating both subscribers. 


class service, and one for an extension set. 


not close them, but he has started them thinking. 


This dialogue is illustrative rather than typical. It is 
meant to show only one possibility out of very many. Any 


man intelligent enough to be a good troubleman or in- 
spector is intelligent enough to learn the “contract” end 
of the business. The time and effort necessary to learn 
rates, development. statistics, rudimentary traffic princi- 
ples and how to meet the public in a businesslike way 
will not in the least interfere with his efficiency as a 


troubleman. Any wire chief or maintenance foreman who 


holds his job through real merit and interest in the com 


pany can hire and train men capable of doing great good 
in this direction And not only would the benefit be 
direct very company, large and small, for the sake of 


economy, seeks managers for its smaller exchanges who 


fter both the maintenance and the business end 


LOOK 
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In the past the great difficulty has been in finding some 


capable of carrying this dual responsibility. Then why 
not train the 


well as the 


maintenance men to fix the subscriber as 
instrument! 

If the troubleman is wise and ambitious he will see the 
point. 


Advancement depends as much or more upon fit- 


ness than it does upon opportunity. To take advantage 
of an opportunity a man must be fit, but if he is fit he will 
make his opportunities. Fitness is knowledge.  Experi- 
ence the employer calls for, but experience alone never 
man fit. If it did, 


troublemen no ahead 


made any why are there so many 


farther today, excepting in years 


and infirmity, than they were a dozen years ago? If these 
same men had only taken the pains to learn something 
about the telephone business beyond the requirements of 
their own would 


narrow jobs, their years of experience 


be worth something. Let the troubleman or the inspector 
learn only enough about the business to talk intelligently 
to the 


won't be 


subscriber while he is fixing a telephone, and it 


long before he will learn enough more to fit 


him for the manager’s job. 


The Value of Timber Preservation 


By Geo. 


the following discussion regarding the preservation of 


timber, and particularly that class of timber such as poles 
and cross-arms, deals with the prevention of decay in 
wood mostly and the costs of various treatments. I also 
wish to give you a ‘few facts concerning the amount of 


timber which is being cut each year and to what purposes 


this timber is being mostly applied. Therefore, to give 
you some idea of the slaughter of trees, will, I believe 
nake you more considerate of the timber you are now 
using or contemplate using, and awaken in you an inter: 


est tending toward protection from premature decay. 
Official estimates 


the United States at 


place the standing timber supply of 
1,400 to 2,000 billion Tak- 
ing first the figures based upon the minimum estimate of 
1.400 billion 100 billion feet of 
billion feet, all the 
With 2.000 billion feet 
estimated as the maximum of the standing timber supply, 


from feet. 


feet, with an annual use of 


lumber and an annual growth ot 40 


timber will be cut within 23 years. 


an annual use of 100 billion feet and an annual growth of 


10 billion feet, there is just enough timber to last thirty- 
three vears. Without timber the building of homes would 


be curtailed. The heavy timber frames for houses could 


not be had, and sheathing, shingles, lathing, and the hard- 


wood for tinishing would also be impossible of procure- 


ment. Where, in view of this scarcity would the 100,000,000 


railroads each year be obtained? 


books, 


which are vitally necessary to the happiness and intellec- 


cross ties 


used by the 


\t the present time, magazines, and newspapers, 


tual life of human beings, require about 2,900,000 cords of 


wood made into pulp every year. Already we are begin- 


ning to import wood pulp at an increased cost, and the 


substitution of another paper material would raise the 


price of literature. 
The 


figures, 


wood used in making barrels runs to enormous 


and in the mines of the country about 165,000,000 
More 
than 1.195.130 cords of wood are used each year for dis- 


cubic feet of timber, most of it hardwood, is used. 


tillation and, for the seemingly insignificant item of 


veneer. no less than 326.000.0000 feet, loom scale. of timber 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the Towa 
Independent Telephone Association 





H. Erich 


is used. The telegraph, telephone, and electric light com- 
panies use about 38,500,000 poles each year and about 
120,000,000 cords of wood are burned. <A _ single match 


factory, of which there are more than 150 in this country, 
consumes 200,000 board feet of sugar pine or yellow pine 
logs a day. 

These are by no means all of the uses to which wood 
is put; but, immense as is the tax upon the forest, and as 
great as it may become in 1950, it is no more than the 
supply of timber will meet if the forests are 
for. But 


country—it is an 


properly 
this 
upon the 
national and state reservations, which constitute only 22 


cared before such can be exercised in 


actuality in Germany—save 
per cent of the total area of forests, a spirit of nationai 
economy must replace one of national waste. 

I‘rom these figures one can, perhaps, gain some idea of 
of the United States to do 
the forests of this country, 
and he can do no better work toward this end than by 


what it means to each citizen 


all in his power to protect 


preserving the timber he thus making it 


that 


uses, possible 
he will use less in time to come. 

Now, since I have pointed out the approximate amount 
of timber used yearly, I come to the 
tives. Of all the patented processes 
now on the market, the coal tar oils hold first rank. These 


are being employed more and more each year, and prac- 


part of preserva- 


oils, compounds or 


tical tests have proved that these distillations are the most 


effective preservatives because the most effective germi- 


cides. 
Allow me to quote a portion of a paper written by E 
P. Schoch, Professor of Chemistry, University of Texas, 
and read at the 
llectrical & 
May, 1908. 
“The 


scarce been stressed enough so far. 


annual convention of the Southwestern 


Gas Association at El Paso, Texas, in 


germicidal power of high boiling tar oils has 


The quantity of oils 
which will dissolve in water, it is true, 
of the oil 


negligible, yet 


is exceedingly 


small, and hence the amount used up in the 


that 
germicidal to a 


course of time is practically sma! 


»mount renders the water absolutely 
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degree only attained by a comparatively large concentra- 
tion of zinc or mercury salts. 

“We have, then, as the first important property of pre- 
their germacidal Next to this 
Reference has already been made to 


servatives, comes 
their lasting power. 


the fact that portions of creosote, such as the tar acids, 


power. 


carbolic acid, naphthalene, and in general, all oils boiling 
below 270 deg. C. are either so readily volatilized, or are 
so readily dissolved in water that they gradually disap- 
pear from the wood, hence it is primarily the high boil- 
ing oils which give creosote its value as a wood preserver, 
besides being highly germicidal they are quite 
permanent. Zine mercury 
defect in their solubility, on account of which they are 


readily particularly in 


because 


and salts have their greatesi 


washed out of the wood wet 


localities.” 
SJesides the preservative substances above discusse’‘l 
there are on the market many of what may be called pro- 
prietary wood preservers. As far as I know none of them 
contains ingredients essentially different from those men- 
substances 


several of these 


Depending upon the quality 


tioned above. Of course, 


may be variously combined. 


and the relative amounts of the ingredients, these pro- 


prietary wood preservers may or may not be worth their 


price. Although the ultimate test of any wood preservative ts 


the practical result it produces, yet chemical analyses, prop- 


erly interpreted by experienced parties, in my opinion, 


may be relied upon to enable one to judge the value of 


an article, approximately, justly. Hence, I would advise 


parties who contemplate the purchase of a wood preserver 


to ascertain the composition of the substance, and then 


judge its value with reference to the points discussed 


above, namely, its germicidal value, and its power to resist 
atmospheric influences, considering in connection the 
amounts to be injected per cubic foot or per square foot 
pointed out here that a wood pre- 
form an outer coating, but should soak 


The statements made 


surface It might be 


server should not 
into the outer layers of the timber. 

with reference to the etheacy of the four classes of sub- 
basis for 


Much 
from 


stances previously discussed may serve as a 


the proprietary composition. 
this 
value of a certain 


judging the value of 


obtained in connection 


The 


assurance it 


valuable advice may be 
the U. S 


lies mainly 


Forest Service brand 


in the gives of furnishing uni- 


formly the article it claims to furnish, and if everything 


else is favorable, this assurance has a considerable market 


illustrate, one of the best known brands of 


is sold under a proprietary 


value To 
Witch 
name, and though it is 
essence of Witch Hazel and is known to be such by every- 


market 
abs« utely 


llazel on the 


nothing but a pure 


commands steadily a higher price in the 


a greater sale, because the firm has main- 


body, yet it 


market and has 


tained the quality of this product uniformly the same, and 
the public have found that they could rely upon it 


These methods of wood preserving by so-called super- 


ficial applications are usually not considered by the large 


users of wood which can use pressure treatment, because 


at first sight they seem to give little hope for success Yet 


the unprejudiced observer must admit that the proper 
substances “superticially” applied add greatly to the life 
of timber During former years, when less was known 
about the causes of decay, absolute penetration was 


thought to be positively necessary to preserve the wood 


Since absolute penetration was not always attained, and 


untreated portions of the wood remained 


as to the necessity of complete penetra- 


vet the inner 


intact, the views 


tion were gradually abandoned. The treatments, partic- 


ularly with creosote on account of its high price, became 


lighter and lighter. Yet under these conditions, very few 
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instances Of absolute failure of creosote preserving have 
been cited. The penetration attained with pressure dif- 
fers only in degree from that attainable without pressure. 
The question how little penetration will prove itself econ- 
omically successful has not been experimented upon suf- 
ficiently to give a definite result. Referring to the explan- 
ation for the mode of action of the preservative given 
above, it appears to be necessary that the treated layer 
of wood be so thick that any moisture passing into the 
take up enough of the 
Naturally, the 
proportion to 


wood during wet seasons may 
germicide to prevent the growth of fungi. 
this layer should bear some 


All things being equal, the 


thickness of 
the thickness of the timber, 
deeper the penetration, the greater would be the protec- 


tion. If the timber checks to a great extent, opening 
may be made into the untreated portions, and decay may 
enter there. This, of course, may happen even. with 
creosoted timber. In this connection, it may be men 


tioned that whenever creosoted timbers have to be cut so 
that 
directed to paint them with creosote, a procedure which 


untreated surfaces are exposed, the workmen are 


all users of creosoted timbers have found very beneticial. 


A preservative which is placed close to the outer surface 
of the 
hence must withstand solution or evaporation to a remark: 


wood is exposed more to wind and water, and 


able extent. Thus material for superficial application will 
probably be more expensive, but the lesser cost of the appli- 
cation may counterbalance the additional cost of material 
This procedure of superficial application has been in use 
for many years, but not until very recently have compara 


tive tests been instituted to determine the comparative 
efficiency of different materials applied by dipping and 
brushing. (See U. S. Forest Service Circulars 104, 111 


Book of 


Hence we are not able to say anything 


and 136 and Year Department of Agriculture, 


1905, page 455). 
with reference to the comparative economic value of sup 
erficial treatments, and deep penetration treatments, I 
cannot refrain from referring again to the fact that either 
of these properly done differs only in degree from the 
page 11, U. S. 
we find the statement:—‘‘For 


who cannot afford the cost of a large plant, brush treat 


other. On Forest Service Circular 111, 


small individual operators 


ments are feasible and economical.” 


Commercial creosote is being largely used under systems 
of pressure, and in some cases in the open tank method, 


but the latter way of treating timber is none too well 


demonstrated as yet and the results to be gained by such 


a treatment with an oil which contains large quantities 


of light, 
any definite place. 


volatile constituents cannot at present be given 


In the open tank treatment of timber it should be under 
stood that the high boiling oils of coal tar are the best to 
employ, because they are free from the light oils, acids, 
etc., which have no particular value as wood preservatives, 
for the that 
leaving the timber practically in an untreated condition. 


reason they volatilize within a few years, 


Oils used for treating timber in a bath, or where a brush 
is employed, should contain an average of 87 per cent of 


You 


ased for 


residue after distilling up to 300 degrees centigrade. 


will find, as time goes on, that the oils to be 


wood preservatives will be required to show large propor 
tions of high boiling constitutents, and I believe that the 


Forest Service, in Circular 112, has not gone far enough 
in their grading of creosotes, contining themselves to oils 
distilling below 300 
tional distillations of coal tar oils above 300 degrees centi 


these 


degrees centigrade. It is the frac- 


that wood preservatives, because 


not readily affected by climatic conditions, and 


evrade count as 


“9 
Ons are 
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are the strongest agents for the prevention of the growth 
of fungi, in fact, inhibiting their growth. 

It is a very wrong idea to attempt to prevent decay in 
poles, or other timber which is subjected to climatic changes, 
These will pre- 
vent that 
which carries bacteria can not penetrate, but you must 
consider the bacteria which are in the interior of the tim- 
ber; if these cannot escape the result will be that you are 
creating a dry rot which is far worse for your poles than 


by the applications of tar or lead paints. 


any surface decay, for the reason moisture 


All rot is caused by germs carried into 
If you will arrest 


surface decay. 
the cells of the wood with the moisture. 
these germs, so to speak, by having a strong disinfectant 
on the surface of the timber, you will be preventing decay. 
Sut bear in mind that it is of utmost importance that the 
pores of the wood are not Coal tar distillates, 
creosote and carbolineum are of such a nature that they 
will permit the pores of the moisture, 
thus keeping the timber in a condition of ever changing 


closed. 


wood to absorb 
the same time destroying the pores, or 
inhibiting their growth. Anything that germicide 
will prevent decay, but the idea in using any preservative 
is to apply the one which will remain present in the tim- 
ber the greatest length of time. Therefore, while kerosene 


seasons, but at 
is a 


a germicide, it is so easily volatilized that you would 
not think of using it as a Most commercial 
creosote sold to-day contains large proportions of light 


1s 
preserver. 
oils. perhaps as much as 70 or even 90 per cent. leaving 
only a verv meager amount of high boiling oils which are 
supposed to treated. Now, if these 
small proportions of high boiling oils are the best of the 


These 
that is 


protect the timber 
constituents of creosote, why not use them alone? 
oils are the very thing called carbolineum, and 
nothing more or less than the high boiling oils of coal tar. 
If you would care to go to the expense, you could make 
your carbolineum, but the fact that the chemical 
works can distil it at less expense, because of the quantity 


° oy ts 
tO make it tar Nts 


own 


turned out, makes it impractical for one 
own use. 

The cost of treating poles and cross-arms with creosote 
or carbolineum varies greatly, and no absolute data are 
obtainable to find a true basis upon which to work. Howevet 
in several instances where I have treated poles and arms, 
I find that by the use of common creosote ordinary 10 
pin arms can be treated for something like 23 cents each. 
stimating that 10 pounds of oil were forced into each cubic 
The to secure this absorption 
would require at least 20 
case of pine or hemlock arms, and fully 30 hours for fir. 
What the increased life of the will be cannot be 
determined correctly, and it is difficult to even guess, but 
sav that should the creosote used be of a very high 
grade or perhaps something like grade “A” in Circular 
112 of the Forest Service, the arms should double in life. 


foot of wood. treatment 


hours immersion in hot oil, in 


arms 


safe to 


But the method of applying creosote is too expensive and 
altogether too tiresome for use by a telephone company, 
would get sick of the 

Therefore let us turn 


and the average telephone man 
operation before he had gone far. 
our attention a moment to the 


only the high boiling oils of coal tar distillates. 


surface treatment using 
Since it #s 
a fact that these oils are not easily volatilized, they can be 
applied to the surface of wood and become effective in 
preventing decay. 

The 
should not exceed 

An arm left in a bath of hot, high boiling oils, or, in 
other words, carbolineum, for a period of five to fifteen 
minutes will absorb more of the valuable oils in that time, 


Thus, if this is true 


carbolineum treatment for a 10-pin = arm 


15 cents, labor included. 


cost of 


than in 20 hours soaking in creosote. 
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does it not stand to reason that the first method is the 
best from every standpoint? 1] wish to be understood that 
[ mean that the good grade of creosote, pure coal tar dis- 
tillates, and not oil tar, crude oil or drippings from gas 
producing plants, are the best wood preservers, but the 
creosote must be applied properly, 

It might be well for me to give you herewith a little 
estimate relative to the quantities required when using 
the high boiling oils, and I believe that you will find it 
about correct should you care to compare it with your 
own work. 

In estimating the quantity of preservative required for 
treating poles or posts, it is necessary to find the surface 
to be treated the same as with other timbers. 
barked and _ peeled. 

Find the surface by multiplying the diameter of the 
pole in inches at the butt by 3, which gives you approxi- 
mately the surface in the circumference in inches. 


Poles must 
be well 


Reduce 
the inches to feet and multiply that sum by the length 
you want to treat, which gives you the square feet of 
surface to the pole. 

Example—A pole 12 inches at the butt, 12x3 equals 36 
A 5-foot treatment would 
be 3x5 equals 15 square feet of surface. 
foot for butt end, which 


inches or 3 feet circumference. 
To this add one 
will give 16 square feet of sur- 
face for a 12-inch pole for a 5 foot treatment 

Divide 16 into 250 (the surface covered by one gallon) 
and it will give 17.6, which is the number of peeled cedar 
or pine poles one gallon of “preserver’” will treat with a 
brush, giving one coat. A second coat, which is always 
best for underground work, requires one half the quantity 
of the first 


little more. 


coat. Cypress or soft grain poles require a 

The cost of treating pole butts depends altogether upon 
the size of the pole, but from the above estimate one can 
figure the quantity required, and then estimate the cost 
of the This 


estimate is for best 


carbolineum at about 65 cents per gallon. 
The that the 


results can be obtained from such poles as have been dip- 


brush treatment. fact 
ped in hot oil, is for the reason that when you immerse 
i pole butt into a tank of the liquid you will be certain to 
This pro- 
cess, is of course most expensive, yet I think that it is only 


cover all portions up to the point of treatment. 


a matter of a few years when pole dealers will erect treat- 


ing plants of sufficient size to handle all poles. This would 


mean that you could demand a treated pole from your 
dealer, and relieve yourself of a great amount of work. 
Poles treated at the yards of the dealers could be hauled 
to their destination and distributed from cars without hav- 
ing to first centralize them for treating and then reload 


them. But, coming back to the point of cost, I should 
] 


say that I would prefer to have you take the experience of 
several telephone men rather than to rely upon my judg- 
ment or experience. Permit me therefore, to read two let 
ters which were in answer to questions I asked, and these 


letters are to become a part of this paper and your asso 


ciation. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of the 8th inst. asking my experience 
with Carbolineum and Creosote in the preservation of poles and 
crossarms, [ beg to advise that the first time that I made use of 
Carbolineum wes when located at Montgomery, Ala., as manager 
for the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company. It was 
in 1888 that the company sent me % barrel of Carbolineum to 
trv on a lot of white cypress poles. These poles were set about 
every fifteen months. In treating these poles, I had them treated 
from bottom to top, with brush treatment, in the summer time, 
und I was informed in 1893, some five years after the treatment, 
that these poles were still sound when this line was rebuilt. In 
1895 when manager for the same company at Savannah, Ga., I 
had built for my own use a large sail boat which was used in 
repairing sub-marine cables. This boat I had coated inside and 
out with three coats of hot Carbolineum before any paint was 
applied. When I left Savannah in 1901, the bottom of this boat 
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was still in good condition, and showed no signs of rot, although 
for two summers it was submerged in salt water where boats 
painted with ordinary paint would be filled with holes in three 
months. 

Five years ago, we had at Memphis treated some 2,000 poles 
with one coat of Carbolineum, by digging a hole about 18 ins. 
around the poles, allowing them to dry in the hot summer time, 
and then painting to the bottom of the hole and about 18 ins. 
above. This treatment seemed to have arrested the decay, and 
these poles are now in very fair condition. I have treated several 
poles from bottom to top with two coats of Carbolineum, and they 
are apparently as sound today as when set, three years ago. All 
cross-arms that this company is using are treated with two treat- 
ments of hot Carbolineum in a tank before they are used. 

The tank for this treatment believe, $10, and is up 
about 2 ft. from the ground, and we place four large gasoline fur- 
naces under the tank to keep the oil hot. Then the cross-arms 
are put into the tank a half dozen at a time and allowed to re- 
main four or five minutes, allowing them to be thoroughly cov- 
ered in the tank. The cross-arms are then put on a draining 
board, and from there are carried and stacked in a pile, and al- 
lowed to remain 48 hours. After this the same treatment is re- 
peated. We also dip all our locust pins before fitting them to 
The cost of labor and Carbolineum approximates 
S cents each for 10-pin, 10-ft. cross-arms treated as above. All 
chestnut poles that we are now using have the butts treated with 
Carbolineum, and all knots, as well as the 


costs, I 


the cross-arms. 


two treatments of hot 
roof are given similar treatment. 


Some eighteen vears «go the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company commenced using creosote treated vellow pine 
Was recently informed that poles set at that time 


poles, and I 
show no signs of decay, with one or two exceptions 
have given way 


From infor- 
seemed to 


seems that the poles that 
end breaks 


mation, it 
have been burned too much in the treatment ,and the 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 


to pieces rather than rots. 
were pul 


graph Company reports that creosoted cross-arms whi h 
up fourteen years ago were still in good condition 

It is of the utmost importance for any operating company to 
do everything possible to prolong the life of poles and cross-arms, 
and IT consider that proper treatment with hot Carbolineum is 
nearly as efficient as pressure treatment with creosote, in that it 
has the advantage of not being so heavy and is not so objection- 
able to the men working with it 

Poles and treated with 12 lbs. of creosoted oil 
per cubie foot of wood, which is the standard, are trouble- 
weather, as the oil seems to boil out of the 


cross-arms 
very 
some to men in hot 
wood and makes a dirty pole to work on. You will probably be 
astonished to know that a wire lying on a creosoted arm on a 
creosoted pole has almost a dead ground on it in perfectly dry 
weather. This is accounted for by the fact that creosote oil is 
of a mineral origin. 

R. H. POLK, 


General Manager Memphis Telephone Companys 


Erich, 
74 11th Street, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. George H. 


Dear Sir: 

I have your very esteemed favor of Feb. §, 
am pleased to say that we have been using 
creosote wood preservers on our poles and cross-arms for the last 
twelve years, and with excellent results. During the last seven 
years, we have, however, confined almost wholly to 
Carbolineum preserevrs, our observation of results obtained lead- 
ing us to believe that this preserver, compared with the othe 
types we had used, is efficient in the ratio of about 2 to 1. 


and in reply thereto 


various kinds of 


ourselves 


In our construction work we use, almost wholly, juniper and 
eypress poles and pine cross-arms, so that our observation of the 
benefit of wood preservers. has been confined almost entirely to 
these woods. 

Our method of treatment is to apply the Carbolineum with a 
brush, at the boiling point, and for a distance of 5 or 6 ft. up, be- 
ginning at a point 2 to 3 ft. from the butt. The cross-arms we 
filled with Carbolineum, which we maintain at the 
arm to remain immersed until there 
This usually takes six min- 


dip in a vat 
boiling point, allowing the 
is a complete cessation of bubbles 
utes, 

If the poles are to be used in red clay, we repeat the brush 
treatment 48 hours after the first application. If the poles are 
to be set in sandy or loamy soil, we find that one application is 
sufficient. The cost, of course, varies with the size of the pole, 
ranging from 40 to 75 cents each, for 25 to 40 ft This in- 
cludes the cost of labor and preserver. 

Treating a 10-ft., 
1S cents for preserver and labor. 


poles. 
10-pin arm, as above described, costs about 
My observation, covering a period of twelve years, leads me to 
believe that a first-class wood preserver adds from six to seven 
veaurs to the life of 
loubles the life that the pole would have untreated. 

The arms we have treated, so far, show no sign of decay, and 
the first of these we put up in 1901 


a juniper pole in sandy soil; in red clay it just 


In conclusion, I beg to advise that we have one 60-mile toll 
line which was built in 1900; 35 miles of this line were treated 
with Carbolineum, 25 miles being untreated During the sum- 


mer of 1907 we had to reset 75 ver cent of the untreated poles. 
but we did not find it necessary to reset any of those which 
ud been treated, and found, ‘upon examination, that 
scarcely 5 per cent of the treated poles showed even any sap rot 
If there is any additional information I can furnish you please 


close 
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command me, as I am always glad to give my ‘“fellow-unfor- 

tunates’’ the benefit of our experience and observation along this 

line. F. C. TOEPELMAN, 
General Manager Home Telephone Co., Henderson, N. C. 


The following is quoted from U. S. Forest Service Cir- 
cular 136, page 20: 

“Assuming the life of an untreated pole to be 12 years, 
$9.00 set in the 
investment 6 per 


line, the rate of interest on the 


and the 


its cost 
cost of the carbolineum 
found that the 
will have to add about one year to the life of the pole to 
The that the 


treatment wil! add at least three years to the life of the 


eent 


brush treatment 45 cents, it is treatment 


pay for itself. Forest Service considers 


pole. Even with these figures, which are high for the 
quantity and cost of material used, and extremely low tot 
the added life, the treatment makes 200 per cent profit 
on its cost. 

Since it is a deplorable fact that adulterations are begin 


ning to manifest themselves in the wood preserving busi 


ness, and since it is a difficult thing to detect these adu 

terations before placing the compound in timber, I think 
it would be a wise plan for your association to employ a 
competent chemist. one who could he relied on tor ineot 


ruptibility and good judgement, and submit all samples 


You must first establish some sort o 


to him for analysis. 


just standard under which your members would buy pri 
servatives lf you decided to use a preservative which 
would be effective when applied with a brush. or in) which 


timber could be soaked for a few minutes, I should sav 


that you should ask for a pure coal tar oil of at least 85 


per cent residue after reaching a distillation of 300 degrees 
centigrade, and that it shall not contain over 3 per cent 
of tar acids, that the boiling point shall be not less than 


and that it shall be free from all foreign 


170 degrees, 
chemicals is compound, or rather pure oil, would give 
you the best oils found present in creosote, and vou would 


failure in the application unless 
Should 


chemist to whom all samples could be referred, I am cer- 


need have no fear of 


through carelessness. your association have a 


tain that many of the so-called wood preservers now on 


yf their goods, 


the market would find it difficult to dispose 


which are often sold at exorbitant figures, and for a profit 


only to the manufacturer. Crude oil, which is in no 


Wise a wood preserver, because it is not a germicide, is be 


ing put on the market as creosote. The product is very 


cheap, and when mixed with 5 or 10 per cent of coal tar 


oil or creosote it has every appearance of creosote. The 


product of gas producing plants is utilized largely, and 


this is not even purified. While this oil from such sources 


is not as 


good as the dirtiest creosote. yet there are par- 
1 


ties placing this on the market at a price anvwhere from 


30 to 75 cents per gallon, whereas the first cost was less than 


2 cents per gallon. | had an opportunity not long ago 


to observe a sample of wood preservative analvzed, and 


this sample was supplied from stock barrel. Besides 


containing only a small percentage of high boiling oils 1t 


contained about 20 per cent water, and yet the manufac- 


turers were selling it as the “best wood preservative in 


the world” but when asked to furnish an anaylsis of theit 
compound they grew indignant regarding the need of sup 


plying a statement. Upon their refusal to supply me with 


sample for analytical purpose, I found a man who hac 


recently purchased a barrel of their product. and he kindly 


offered to supply me with the sample I sought. and this 


was the sample above referred to. I do not wish to con 


demn any product, but only give you the facts as they 


exist, and caution you to use the greatest care in the se- 
lection of goods offered as wood preservatives. 

that 
state. to compel every manufacturer to label 


I believe it is the duty of the government, either 


national or 


the packages of preservatives he places on the market, 
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giving a chemical analysis of the various constituents. In 
this way the unlearned purchaser can discriminate, and if 
he buys crude oil for Carbolineum or good creosote it is his 
fault. The man who has a product he knows to be 
and_ beneficial, has been tried, need feel 


own 
’ good one which 
no uneasiness about supplying his customers with a writ- 
ten statement relative to the product he is selling, or hav- 
ing it subjected to analysis. The government is protect- 
ing the public from adulteration in drugs and foods, why 
not protect the public from unscrupulous articles sold as 
wood preservatives. 

|! wish to say that the matter of timber preservatives 
is an all important one and every man who has to do with 
poles. cross arms or other material should make it a prac- 
tice to spend a little money each year for this work. There 
is no doubt about the value of treating timber with mer 
itorious oils, but each figure out for himself 


man must 


the best method to pursue. It costs very little to erect a 
I know of 


$5.00, no 


treating plant for the treatment of cross arms. 


instances where the cost was as low as invest 


ment to speak of, yet these plants have been the means of 


‘arning revenue tor the stockholders 

There is one more important fact that remains to be 
taken into consideration, that of treating seasoned wood. 
Do not attempt to preserve green timber. The results 
vill not be satisfactory, and you might condemn the pre 
servative, however good that might be. Timber must. be 
ree trom sap moisture \t least three months seasoning 
should be given all timber, and in most cases this time 
lis elapsed from the time poles are cut in the woods to 
their delivery to their destination [ have had several 
pportunities to observe where cross-arms have rotted 


were treated with creosote and carbolineum. but 


ch case was due to the lack of seasoning of the arm be 


treatment. You can make no better investment for 
your company than to properly pile cross-arms and _ let 
them season before putting them in use even though you 

not treat them. Do not put any strain on them while 
they are green 


In conclusion T wish to say that it would be a wise plan 


for any of you who will take up pole and cross-arm treat- 


ments to carefully keep notes of all such work. This neg 


ect in the past has made it impossible to gather results. 


1 


nd the average man who treated poles ten years ago did 


enough interest to date his poles or even keep 
their usc All the data 


vithin the next few years will add greatly to the ultimate 


not take 


that can be collected 


record ot 


solution regarding the best preservatives In the vear 


find the 


various 


book .of 1905 issued by the Forest Service we 
“Several 


undertaken by 


following: experiments have at times 


heen telephone and telegraph companies 


to solving the problem of treating poles in a 
another, 


with a view 


cheap but thorough manner. From one cause or 


however, they have either tailed entirely or the records 
are so incomplete as to render them practically valueless. 
The 


therefore, in 


experiments now being carried on are of importance, 
that add 
detinite knowledge to our none too extensive understand- 


they wili very considerable and 


ing of the seasoning and preserving of timber.” 


_ 





Cost of Lumbering Reduced by Using Telephone. 
The ability of the telephone to make good as a labor 


saver in remote districts is illustrated by the following, 


from the Kennebec. Maine Journal: 

Travelers in the heavily wooded sections of Maine have 
lately noticed the wires strung along with the trunks of 
These connect with the dams on the 


Should there be a sud- 


trees for supports. 
streams down which the logs float. 


den jam in the mass of lumber making its way down the 
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stream, the telephone is at once pressed into service and 
the man at the dam is notified to hold up all the logs until 
the lumbermen above can straighten out the tangle. 

In former days this service was performed by relays ot 
Men stood on the banks of a river at intervals 
to be heard by his nearest 


shouters. 
enough to allow each 
Sometimes the distance from the lumber camp 


small 
neighbor. 
to the log jam and from that to the nearest dam were very 
great. It can easily be seen what an enormous advantage 
the loggers with telephones have, 





BOOK REVIEW. 
ELECTRICAL TestTING; by H. R. Kempe; 
published by E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57 Haymarket, Lon 
don, and Spon & Chamberlain, 123 Liberty St.. New York 
price, $6. 


HANDBOOK OF 


City; 706 pages, with tables and illustrations; 

Kempe’s book is the only thorough-going and authorita 
tive work on methods of testing applicable to telegraph 
Although in the United States it 
during the last 
editions, the 


and telephone practice. 
been difficult to 
owing to the exhaustion of 
edition, now being distributed, will satisfy the expectations 


has procure two years, 


earlier seventh 
of the many electricians who have been awaiting its ap- 
pearance. 

A general idea of the scope of the work is obtained from 
galvano 
and 


the chapter titles, which include: Simple testing: 


internal resistance 
Wheatstone 
strength; 


meters; shunts: measurement of 


electromotive force of batteries; the bridge; 


localization of faults; measurement of current 
measurement of electrostatic capacity; measurement of high 
resistances; localization of faults of high resistance, ete., etc. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do more than ex 
press commendation of the thoroughness and clearness of 
amplification of each 


Know 


statement which characterizes the 
subject broadly indicated in the chapter headings. 
ing conditions, the student of this book is able to select 
the exact method of testing necessary to obtain accurate 
results, and apply it. In addition to the weil known tests, 
ereat variety of methods applicable to 
-pecial cases. At first the 
embarrassed by the constant reference to established types 


of instruments met in English practice; but when careful 


the book OIVes a 


American student is somewhat 


-tudy has enabled him to grasp the principles of testing 
and calculation set forth in the book, he has no difficulty 
in applying them to the apparatus with which he ts familiar 

This book will not only be found indispensable to stu- 
dents of testing who wish to acquire a broad understanding 
of the subject, but, if used as a reference book, will aid in 
the prompt solution of complex problems as they arise. 
We commend its purchase by managers, to be kept in the 
exchange, where it will prove to be an even more import- 
ant aid to economy in maintenance than the instruments ot 


which it teaches the use. 





The P. B. X Business in Butte, Mont. 


The Montana Independent Telephone Company has made 


a specialty of the private branch exchange business it 
Butte. Up to the present time P?. B. X. systems have been 
installed in the following places: Finlen Hotel, Symons’ 
store, State Savings Bank, Butte Light & Power Company, 
Largey estate, St. James’ hospital, Murray hospital, Montana 
lectric Company, Butte Potato & Produce Company, Daly 
sow National Bank, Lutey 


McKee 


Bank & Trust Company, Silver 


Bros., grocers; Hennessy Mercantile Company, 
Printing Company. 

Recently a contract was closed with the M. J. Connell 
Company for a switchboard and instruments which will be 
addition to this contract 


smaller private 


placed in every department. In 


the company has numerous orders for 


branch exchange systems in Butte. 





The Telephone Book of Tomorrow 


By James H. Collins 


The telephone directory in any community is now so im- 
portant as a list of the business houses, prominent residents, 
etc., that for many purposes it has supplanted the city direc- 
tory. It might surprise you yourself, for instance, to try and 
remember how long ago you last looked into the city direc- 
tory to find an address. Ten years ago you looked nowhere 
else. But today the telephone book is your directory for ordi- 
nary purposes, and chances are that anybody who isn’t in it 
is nobody. Even with an address taken from the city di- 
rectory there is the mistrust that the person may have moved 
since the book was published. 

Where do we usually see the telephone book? 

Isn’t it often 
Children may use the big family Bible 
to press botanical specimens. 


Isn’t it usually within a foot of a telephone? 
nailed there, in fact? 
The encyclopedia gathers dust, 
But the 
telephone and the telephone book are inseparable, and if any- 


and nobody remembers who had the dictionary last. 


body takes one away from the other a mighty howl goes up to 
high heaven. 

These two modern conveniences are kept together because 
one must Upon that bond the tele- 
phone men will some day build a new advertising medium of 
the utmost importance to every sort of business that turns on 
Even now this 
sort of advertising medium. 


be used with the other. 


reference work is a fair 
The advertising manager of the 
sells its back, and 
pages to advertisers, and in many cities and towns there is an 
advertising section at the 
through the pages. 


local transactions. 


telephone company usually edges cover 


scattered 
But it is fairly safe to say that not even 


end, or advertisements 
the most enterprising telephone man has yet realized the possi- 
bilities waiting development in this field. 

Every telephone directory, for instance, ought to have a 
theatrical department. ' 

What happens when you want to go to the theater 
evening, say in New York? 
dinner. 


some 
The idea comes up, perhaps, at 
\ daily paper is consulted. Theater cards in daily pa- 
pers are intensely utilitarian. Sometimes not even the street 
that would 
like to see, but usually they are the big successes, and it is 


address is given. There are several shows one 
uncertain whether seats can be bought on such short notice. 
Or the mood at the moment may be for music. There is a 
Hall. Where is this hall? The ad. 
gives no street or number, and these may not be found in 


The 


the Tenderloin, and for which it was impossible to get seats 


concert at Mendelssohn 


street guides. sroadway success than ran two years in 
at that time, may now be running at one of the secondary 
But the 
ondary theater says nothing about this in its newspaper card. 

When the telephone book contains a theatrical advertising 
section it will be sufficient to turn to the daily paper to find 
out what shows are on the evening. 


theaters with plenty of room for late-comers. sec- 


Then turn to the tele- 
phone book and find out how to secure seats. 

The first telephone company to establish such a theatrical 
advertising section in its directory will probably lay down a 
foundation in advance by several months of educational adver- 
tising. A prominent page in the book itself will be given up 
to a talk on the convenience of securing theater and concert 
seats by telephone. Newspaper space may be taken to make 
the idea plain, and when the public has caught it, then the 
theaters will be canvassed. Theater managers may fail to 
see the real point at first. 

“Advertise in the telephone book!” they will say. 


“Why, 


*Abstract of an article from Printers’ Ink. 
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it comes out only twice a year. We cannot announce our 
shows.” 
But the daily paper already announces the shows. The 


telephone book is to be a selling medium. Here it will be 
possible to outline facilities for supplying seats by. wire, and 
to state how payment can be made, and how long seats will be 
held. Minor theaters will tell something of the character of 
their attractions, and make it plain that many of the crowded 
Broadway successes of yesterday can now be seen at con- 
venience, in comfort, and for popular prices. 

Steamship companies, railroads, employment bureaus, etc., 
will have advertising sections in the telephone book on the 
same principle, telling how information may be instantly ob- 
tained regarding sailings, trains, etc., and berths and tickets 
reserved. Cab transfer will be classified. 
People now use the telephone freely to call cabs and send 
baggage. But there are always hundreds of strangers in town 
who do not know even the names of these companies. Daily 
newspaper space costs too much to be used in reaching this 
clientele. Telephone book advertising will be reasonable in 
cost, and once the idea of such an advertising medium spreads 
over the country it will be the ready resource of travelers. 

The prime advertising value of the telephone book, of 


and companies 


course, is that it is always near a telephone in the home, 
the office. the hotel, the corner drug store. Side by side 
with the means of advertising is the means of making the 
sale. 
work in teaching people how to use the instrument. 


The telephone companies have done much educational 
Much 
of it, however, has been advertising of gratuitous service, 
such as telling the correct time, calling subscribers at a 
stated hour, the furnishing of election and sporting returns, 
etc. But all this educational work based on the directory 
ads. will be productive of direct revenue for the companies. 

Another advertising section of undoubted value will be 
The big 


spend money to educate the public to shop by mail, and 


that devoted to shopping by telephone. stores 
hardly anything to inculcate the idea of ordering by tele- 
phone. The pressure upon big stores in the afternoon is 
often a serious problem which many of them attempt to 
meet by giving exceptional bargains or premiums in the 
this The 


telephone can be requisitioned to relieve it further. Every 


morning. <All mail business relieves pressure. 
retail business now has excellent telephone facilities for 
handling orders—facilities usually far better than the busi- 
When the telephone 


companies take up the work of educating people to shop by 


ness that comes through this channel. 


telephone, and establish classified shopping guides in the 
directories, where merchants may explain their telephone 
facilities, it will mean a growth of very desirable business 
for the stores and also of remunerative telephone traffic. 
The cost of shopping by telephone is one-half the cost of 
car-fare in a city, or railroad fare from out of town, with 
all the expenditure of time and nervous energy left out. 
This can be made a service of importance, not only to the 
big stores but also to many of the smaller merchants who 
cannot afford to use daily papers liberally. In the telephone 
book it will be possible to describe the general scope of a 
store’s stock, and to publish a list of standing leaders with 
prices. 

It is not at all radical to predict that the telephone book 
of the future will have a “household” classitication, contain- 
ing the cards of every business house likely to be needed 
When people want the plumber, 

So with the furnace man, the 


in the routine of a home. 
they want him in a hurry. 
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jobbing carpenter, the wiring contractor, etc. Druggists 


making a specialty of prescription and emergency service 


will be classified. Physicians and hospitals can advertise 
in a classihed telephone directory by the simple cards that 
are unobjectionable from the ethical standpoint. Every 


sort of business and professional service, especially of an 
emergency character, can use the telephone directory when 
the telephone company does its part in establishing the 
necessary classifications and educating the public to use 
There are now dozens of services that people turn 


The telephone 


them. 
to the newspaper to find information about. 
book, for such purposes, is virtually as widely distributed 
as the newspaper, and taken all in all is much cheaper in 
cost to the advertiser. 

But people must be taught to use the directory. 
the advertising published in these books has lacked the ar- 


Thus far 


rangement that will be necessary when more such business 
is secured. There is only one front cover page, for example. 
It makes an excellent place for just one cab company to 
make its announcement—and at the same time acts as a 
check on other companies who do not wish to be buried in 
the body of the book. At least half a page is needed under 


present conditions. With proper classification an inch or 
two would often be sufficient, and instead of one cab con- 
cern there would be all of them, together with livery stables, 
motor garages, etc. 

Such a development of the telephone book may seem fan- 
The daily 


tastic at this time. But it is not all theoretical. 


paper has built up revenue in just such ways and at the 


same time become more serviceable to readers. Every 
single advertisement brought into a telephone book on 
these lines will make the instrument so much more valu- 


able to the companies, and create revenue. 





The Relation of the Telephone Engineer to the Telephone 
Business. 

\ valuable contribution to the discussion of this subject 

is a letter from a prominent telephone engineer. written 

ago at the request of an officer of the Inter- 


some time 


national Independent Telephone Association. He takes up 
the question logically as follows: 

Definition of 
commonly accepted by the foremost engineering societies 


(A. LE. E. A. S. MM. ELA. S.C. EL A. 1M. E) and 


the highest-class schools of engineering is briefly this: a 


Engineer.—The definition of an engineer 


man who has received a degree at a recognized school of 
engineering or the equivalent technical training, to which 
must be added a degree of experience and business ability 
that is acquired by five to ten years’ work along some line 
of engineering, so that he is qualified to take responsible 
charge of work of large magnitude, involving large finan- 
cial interests. In other words, he is a highly trained busi- 
ness expert in the line of his specialty, and is qualified to 
act not only in a narrow technical sense but in a broad 
business sense, and is a combined technical expert and 
business executive of conceiving and carrying to completion 
responsible work. 

Telephone Engineer.—The 
engineer in the 
almost any other branch of electrical engineering. He must 
and, in addi- 


qualifications of a telephone 


broad sense are more exacting than in 
have the training of an electrical engineer, 
tion, the special training necessary to qualify him to deal 
with the many problems in allied branches of engineering 
which arise in conducting a telephone business. He must 
know a good deal of many specialties. must be exceedingly 
broad-minded, and must keep in touch with progress and 
development in many lines. In the most broad_and useful 
capacity, an engineer is not what some have conceived him 
to be—a source of “bottled” or “canned” information upon 
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electrical matters and switchboard construction, but one 
capable of designing, erecting and supervising the operation 
of an entire plant, watching economy at every point, and 
seeking always for highest efficiency in every branch of 
the business. 

Classes of Engineers—There are engi- 
neers: the operating engineer, the constructing engineer, 


three classes of 
and the consulting engineer. 
Operating Engineers——The operating 
sively in the employ of an operating company, at a regular 
Only the larger companies can afford the services 


engineer is  exclu- 
stipend. 
of such a man, employed to give his entire time to their 
interests. 
Constructing 
contracting engineer, is engaged in business for himself, 
or in association with others, for the construction of plants, 
his knowledge and experience being applied to the most 


Engineers.—The constructing engineer, or 


economical possible construction and erection of a plant. 

Consulting Engineers—The consulting engineer is en- 
gaged in the business of performing engineering services 
for those who have no occasion for, or cannot afford, the 
employment of an engineer constantly as part of their or- 
ganizations. His interests at any moment are his clients’ 
interests, solely and exclusively. He bears, or should bear, 
to the small company which is his client the same relation 
the operating engineer bears to the large company which 
employs him. His position must be neutrally independent, 
and he cannot at the same time serve opposing interests. 
Above all, he must be honest, independent and fearless, or 
he may become the tool of designing interests, who seek 
biased reports or opinions. 





La Crosse Business Men Protested Against Telephone 


Merger. 
The La Crosse (Wis.) Retail Grocers’ Association went 
on record last week as opposed to any plant contemplating 
the merging of the two local telephone properties. The 


following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, it is authoritatively stated that a proposition 
is being considered to consolidate the La Crosse Telephone 
Company with the Bell telephone system, and 

“Whereas, the La Crosse Telephone Company was or- 
ganized by La Crosse citizens with La Crosse capital for 
the purpose of securing competition and giving to the citi- 
zens of La Crosse thereby lower rates and better service; 
and 

“Whereas, the said La Crosse Telephone Company has 
at all times given the highest standard of service at the 
lowest possible cost to its patrons; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the la Crosse Retail 
Grocers’ Association, in meeting assembled, hereby protest 
against the proposed sale or consolidation, and appeal to 
of the La Crosse Tele- 
phone Company to oppose such sale or combination; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby extend our hearty support to 


the citizens who are stockholders 


the La Crosse Telephone Company, in case they remain 
Independent in the field, and will in every honorable man- 
ner assist such La Crosse Telephone Company in its com- 
petitive operation against the Bell telephone company.” 

The Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Union also passed by 
unanimous vote a resolution condemning the sale as con- 
trary to the best interests of telephone users. 





No Merger at Sioux City. 

Newspapers in Iowa and adjoining states have printed 
statements that the Sioux City Telephone Co. will be pur- 
chased in the interests of a Bell company. H. S. Baker, 
president of the Independent company, has met these ru- 
mors by an emphatic public denial. 








Practical Letters from the Workers 


of the test. Fair results may be obtained by using No. 36 


Testing for Cable Ground with a Receiver and Fine Wire. 

In electrical work as in perhaps no other trade, the 
necessity for accuracy and the exercise of superior tech- 
nique is most marked. This applies equally to the tele- 
phone business, as often much good material and labor are 
wasted in a vain endeavor to accomplish results without a 
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Home Made Cable Testing Outfit Connected for Service. 


thorough understanding of the fundamental prineiples and 
laws governing the flow of electricity and magnetism in 
circuits. Often it is necessary to use methods for the loca 
tion of faults in cables or switchboard apparatus which 
would seem to primarily necessitate the use of delicate 
electrical testing instruments sut by applying a thorough 
understanding of fundamental principles in) a_ judicious 
manner, a great variety of tests may be made with com 
mon exchange apparatus without recourse to the more 
expensive Wheatstone bridges and meters These tests 
give a working or practical knowledge of circuit conditions, 
but have the disadvantage of leaving one with no absolute 
value in terms of standard electrical units. In the design 
of electrical apparatus a knowledge of the electrical values 
in terms of standard units is very essential, and is indis 
pensable to real engineering Of any serious proportions 
But for ordinary maintenance work which entails only a 
knowledge of the location of the fault, it is not an abso 
lute necessity that values should be expressed in terms of 
standard electrical units. In this event an ingenious use 
ot the apparatus in hand suffices to give the desired results 

lor instance, if one were in charge of the maintenance 
of 3,000 feet of paper cable, and some of the conductors 
became grounded, with the lead sheath, at a kink or short 
bend, the usual course of procedure would be to employ 
the aid of a Wheatstone bridge in order to locate the exact 
spot at which the ground occurred. But in the absence of 
such a costly instrument, or in the event of its breaking 
down, due either to defective construction or, more prob 
ably. rough, unskillful handling, it should not be necessary 
to locate the exact spot in order that immediate repairs 
might be made Means would have to be immediately 
devised to quickly and accurately determine the region ot 
the dithculty. Almost every exchange contains the neces 
sary material, and yet so few men are able to make use 
of it in the proper manner that it may be helpful to give 
a hint as to how this might be done with an ordinary 
receiver, a set of dry cells, and some high resistance wire 

The tollowing test has been made in actual practice and 
has been found to be accurate to within about one per 
cent, so that for ordinary maintenance work it will be suf- 
ficiently accurate, although it will not give the precision 
required in factory or professional practice. The resistance 
wire should be from 10 to 50 feet in length, of about No. 
28 extra fine uniform high resistance material. The longer 


the resistance wire the more accurate will be the result 





bare, copper wire. but it is not to be recommended. German 
silver is better. 

First, test the conductors to determine which = are 
grounded to the sheath and which are not. Then lay off 
a length of the resistance wire on a suitable support, and 
make its length some multiple of 1,000; for example, 1,000 
half inches, or 500 inches in total length, so that a unit 
may be represented, say, by each half inch of its length 
Then drive nails at A and C. Connect the ends of the 
resistance wire under their heads, taking care not to wrap 
the ends back on the wire itself, as this will change the 
resistance of the wire for that distance and involve other 
sources of error in the final result. Stretch the resistance 
wire out to some point, as D. Then connect the faulty pair 
to C and the good pair to A. Join the distant ends of the 
wires firmly, making good electrical contact. Place the dry 
cells B in series and join one terminal to the nail 4 and 
the other terminal to the nail C. Connect one terminal of 
the telephone receiver, R, to ground or the cable sheath, 
and the other to a short wire, which will be used as a 
“searcher” or tapper. Now, putting the receiver to the 
ear, feel along the resistance wire which is attached to the 
defective conductor, with the tapper wire attached to thi 
telephone. A point G will be reached where the frying 
sound produced in the telephone will cease, and if th 
tapper wire be moved either way from this the noise will 
again become audible. Mark this point on the resistance: 
wire, reverse the battery connections, and again find th 
point of silence. If it is not coincident with the first, tak: 
the mean position between them 

The Wheatstone bridge relation of resistances then exists 
between the lengths of wire that is, VY: V: : i: / \nd 


since these resistances are along uniform wires the same 
relations exist between lengths as obtains between resist 
anees. It is evident from the above proportion that a sub 


stitution of real values would give the distances. [For exam 
ple, if the resistance wire had a length of 1,000, and bal 
ance were found at 432 from the end to which the faulty 
conductor was attached, the distance to the fault would bi 
$32 132 
of the entire length of the conductors, o1 

1000 1000 
of the length of the cable from the testing point By this 
method, involving a simple computation, the same wir: 
stretched on a board or wall may be used for all meas 
urements. If more than one fault exists in the conductor 
the test will give approximately the mean position. 

Minneapolis, Minn \. M. Severson 





The Sticking Ringer. 

The sticking ringer seems to be the greatest trouble ot 
the telephone inspector, and is not always the result of 
similar causes; therefore it is impossible to apply the same 
remedy in every case. 

The writer has had as much trouble along this line as 
any other telephone man, having worked for several years 
among farmers’ bridged grounded lines, each carrying from 
two to eighteen telephones. As these were installed by any- 
one who could bore a hole and drive a screw, and many 
of them have been repaired by the same persons or others 
equally skillful, I have met with all sorts of conditions. 

[ have found many ringers that were inclined to stick 
through being out of adjustment, either by the pivot 
screws carrying the armature being screwed up too tight, 
or the armature being so close to the ends of the cores 
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as to allow no room for vibration, or one of the gongs 
being pushed so far over as to crowd the tapper toward 
the other gong, thus not allowing any movement of the 
tapper, although the armature itself was otherwise per- 
fectly free to vibrate. 

I have also found some ringers with a tendency to stick 
through the tapper rod being bent so as to bind against 
the side or the bottom of the hole in the woodwork through 
which the tapper projects. 

Sticking is also sometimes caused by dirt or other 
foreign matter getting between the armature and the end 
of one of the cores, in such a manner as to hold the end 

i the armature entirely away from the core. 

All these causes are purely mechanical, and in most cases 
caused by “monkeying.” 

Now to the electrical or magnetic causes. 

\s the ringer cores are kept in a continual state of 
magnetization by the action of the permanent magnet, 
there must be some means provided to prevent the arma- 
ture from sticking or “freezing” to the ends of the cores, 
thus allowing it to be free to vibrate upon the slightest 
lectrical impulse. 

This some manufacturers accomplish by inserting a small 
pin of some non-magnetic material, such as brass, in the 
end of the core, allowing it to project far enough to pre 
vent the armature from touching the end of the core. In 
case any small particle of iron or steel, such as filings or 
ven a small scale, should happen to find its way to the 
nd of one of the cores and thus bridge across from the 
nd of the core to the armature, the armature will “freeze” 

stick the same as if the brass pin were not there 

Others manufacturers accomplish the same result by 

ng or soldering a thin strip of non-magnetic material 

he under side of the armature in such a manner as to 

wer the entire surface of the armature on the side next 
the end of the cores. 


\ ringer made in this manner can not stick from the 


The writer has permanently cured ringers from this 
f trouble, which were constructed as first mentioned, 
soldering on each end of the armature thin plates of 


pper ot sufficient S1Z¢ to Cover the end ot the cores 
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Ringers may also have a tendency to stick when a very 
strong permanent magnet is used and the non-magnetic 
material separating the ends of the armature from the ends 
of the cores is not of sufficient thickness. 

In such cases as this either a weaker magnet or a thicker 
piece of non-magnetic material will remedy the trouble. 

The most puzzling of all is not strictly a sticking ringer, 
but is one that is magnetically biased. 

This may be caused by some flaw in the magnet, as a 
result of which the magnetic density is not uniform, being 
much more dense on one side than on the other, the 
stronger side exerting, a pull on that end of the armature 
which is not balanced by the other and weaker side. It 
also may be caused by the magnet not being placed in the 
center of the ringer, in which case moving the magnet to 
the center of the ringer movement will cure the trouble. 

If the trouble is due to a flaw or lack of uniformity in 
the magnet it will invariably have to be replaced by an- 
other magnet. 

Ringers will sonictimes fail to act properly on account 
of a poor magnetic circuit in the ringer, caused by rust or 
dirt between the parts. This explains why the trouble is 
sometimes remedied by dismantling the ringer, filing the 
parts and reassembling. 

| have no doubt that there are other causes of sticking 
ringers, but the great variety of causes which have come 
under my own notice makes it plain why there is such a 
wide variation in the opinions of various telephone men as 
to the cause of this trouble 

The first and most necessary step in the remedying of 
any trouble is to ascertain the cause. Then it is generally 
a simple matter to remove the cause and remedy the 
trouble i 

The writer at one time tried to make a ringer by dis 
pensing with the ordinary permanent magnet and making 
the vibrating part a permanent magnet. This of course 
was a failure for the reason that the magnetism of the 
cores had to he reversed at each stroke of the tapper, or 
each half revolution of the generator, instead of being alter- 
nately strengthened and weakened, thus requiring much 
greater current for its operation 

Wilkesville, O. C. O. Chapman. 


Law and the Telephone 


By A. H. McMillan 


Common Duty of Owners of Adjacent Harmful and Harm- 
less Wires. 


Between the owners of a harmful and of a harmless wire, 
adjacent or interlaced, a common and equal duty may 
rise In the case of MehKay v. Southern Bell Telephone 
Company (111 Ala. 337), the facts occasioned the exercise 
such a duty. A telephone wire and a trolley wire ran 
arallel and in dangerous proximity. The telephone wire 


so swung that it was likely at any moment to fall upon 
the trolley wire. Its own frail strength and insecure fasten- 
ines made it a nuisance and apt to occasion damage and 
loss of life. The court there determined that it was the 
‘ommon duty of both companies to abate the dangerous 
condition. where “the danger is within the concurrent. com- 
mow knowledge of both. and they are jointly liable for 
injuries caused by a contact of the wires, especially when 
they allow them to remain in that condition.” Further 
than that the court held that “although an electric street 
railway company erects and maintains its trolley wire in 


manner that other trolley wires are erected and main- 


tained by many prudent and well-managed electric railway 
companies, conducting the same character of business over 
and along the streets of other cities, it is negligent where 
it knowingly suffers a wire of a telephone company to be 
suspended over its own, in a condition likely to fall across 
its own, involving danger to persons and property on the 
street, without providing proper safeguards.” 


_— 





Injury to Wires by Threshing Machine and Tree Trimming 
in Iowa. 

What recourse has a telephone company when a_ threshing 
machine or other such machine breaks the wire while moving 
from place to place? 

We have had this occur three times this season, 

What is the Iowa law on this point, and also on a telephone 
company trimming trees along the road, especially by an owner's 
residence and barn yard. 

We are using twenty-foot poles set four feet in the ground. 

When a threshing machine or something similar breaks 
the wire of a telephone company. the latter may recover its 
damages from the person operating the machine. This 


would be done by an appropriate suit at law. 
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In Iowa, a telephone company which has a right to use 
the highway in front of abutting property may trim trees 
to a reasonable extent without being called upon to pay 
damages. Meyer vs. Standard Telephone Company (la.) 98 


N. W., 300. 





A Decision on Charging for Installation and Removal. 

The question of whether a telephone company may law- 
fully collect fees for the installation and removal of tele- 
In New Mexico 
it is in a fair way to be settled permanently. The Colo- 
rado Telephone Company, at Albuquerque, sued Charles G. 
Fields for $4.50, a bill which consisted of a charge of $2.00 
The question arose 
Judge Abbott 
decided that the company could not lawfuily collect such 


phones, is an unsettled one in many states. 


for the removal of the same telephone. 
upon a demurrer to the company’s complaint. 


fees. 

The company’s franchise in Albuquerque permitted it to 
use the streets and public highways for its poles, wires and 
other appliances and to establish “a telephone exchange” 
for the city. being subject in such use to “reasonable police 
regulations.” By a separate instrument the company agreed 
that its annual rental charges should not exceed the amounts 
specified in attached schedule. There had been a previous 


company doing business in Albuquerque, the control of 
which had been secured by the Colorado Telephone Com- 
This company had made such 


December 7, 1907, the Colorado company made 


pany. preceding never 
charges. 
a regulation requiring any one applying to it for telephone 
service, to agree to pay for a year’s service at the estab- 
lished rate. or to pay an installation charge of $2.50, and 
requiring the subscriber for whom an instrument had been 
installed, to pay the charge of $2.00 for removing it to 
another place of business, unless he would sign an agree- 
ment for at least a year’s service at the new place. The 
regulation also provided for a charge of $1.00 for the 
removal of a telephone instrument from one place to an- 
other on the premises where at the time it might be in 
use. It was stipulated that these charges amounted to no 
more than the actual expense of the company for doing 
what the charges The held these extra 


«charges to be illegal on the ground that they increased the 


covered. court 
charges beyond those provided for in the agreement be- 
that the 
company had the right to impose reasonable terms for the 


tween it and the city. The defendant conceded 


Problems of the 
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removal of one of its instruments from one place to an- 
other on the same premises, since presumably the sub- 
scriber originally selected the location at which he desired 
to receive telephone service on the premises and could not 
from caprice or the desire which many people have from 
time to time to rearrange their furniture, require the com- 
pany to conform to their changing ideas at its own ex- 
pense. The attorneys for the defendant 
that as long as telephone service is furnished at one resi- 
dence, or place of business, by the instrument in ordinary 


also contended 


use, his necessities for such services are met, and anything 
additional should be at his own expense; but that no one 
incurs the annoyance and discomfort of moving from one 
place of business or residence to another, unless for sub- 
stantial reasons, and thus the company is protected against 


unnecessary changes of that kind. 





Effect of Franchise on Other Companies Than the Grantee. 

A municipal ordinance providing that when it is neces- 
sary for any electric light or power wire to cross the line 
of any telephone wire, the same shall not cross at a dis- 
tance of less than four feet, is a general municipal law, 
applicable to a light and maintaining 
wires as well as to a telephone company, though it is a 
grant of a franchise to a telephone company alone. Such 
is the ruling of the Supreme Court of Montana in a re- 
cent action brought against the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Tel. Co. and the Gallantin Light, Power and Railway Co., 


for injury to a person who was killed by coming in con- 


power company 


tact with a wire fence which received electricity from a 
contiguous guy-wire against which hung a telephone wire 
that was heavily charged by an electric wire against which 
it had rubbed. The violation by both companies of the 
provision found in the telephone company’s franchise was 
held to constitute prima facie negligence. The court 
“There was a palpable violation of the city ordinance, and 


said, 


neither of these defendants can escape liability by saying 
While the 


company, 


that the ordinance applies only to the other. 

Bell 
This provision is a general municipal 
law applicable to both of these defendants 
lation was prima facie negligence.” A 


ordinance is a grant of a franchise to the 
it is more than that. 
and its vio- 
number of cases 
were cited to support this contention, 
Rocky Mountain Bell 


100 Pac. 971. 


Mize Vs. 
(Mont.), 


Telephone Company 


Telephone Men 





telephony. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The amswer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete descriptica of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 


No charge is made for this service, and 








Arrester Installation. 


Would you please answer the following questions? 

(1.) If the fuses on a double pole lightning arrester are rated 
for 5 amperes, 2,000 volts, can any more current than that amount 
zo through the ground wire? The reason I ask is that I installed 
an arrester on a telephone und used No, 20 gage weatherproof 
wire for a ground wire. 

(2.) Would this wire be safe to carry the current to ground, 
or would I have to remove the wire, and use a larger sized 
wire? Different telephone companies use various sizes of wire 
for a ground—inecluding 18 20, 16, 14 and 12 gages—hence my 
question. My wire is stapled down but the staples are not 
driven tight onto the wire. 


(3.) What 
ground? 

(4.) The length of a private line is about 400 ft. 
wire, and a vibrating bell for signaling. 
currents are derived from the same battery. 
arresters on a line of such short length? 

(5.) Sometimes during a thunder storm there is a noise like 
a discharge of a pistol at the ground rod where I use the 20 gage 
wire. What causes this? 

(6.) Does the Bell company install more than one telephone 
on a pay station line in large cities? 

(1.) Yes, it would be possible for more than 5 amperes 
to go through the ground wire without blowing the 5 am- 


S 


would a bare wire laying against wood do for 


We use bare 
Ringing and talking 
Would I need any 
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pere fuse. Fuses are not exactly reliable. Moreover, if 
rated according to electric power standards, 


a 5 ampere 
fuse will carry 5 


5 amperes indefinitely, and may carry 50 to 
100 per cent more for a short interval. 

(2.) Many companies have used No. 20 wire for some 
years with satisfaction. It used to be the general practice 
to use larger wire. 

(3.) Bare wire will do, but it should not be stapled 
against wood inside a building. 

(4.) It all depends on the exposure. 
tension or other power wires near or there is a possibility 
of lightning discharges affecting the line, you will need the 
carbons and fuses. 

(5.) The loud noise is very likely the lightning jumping 
from the live wire to ground wire, if they come close 
together. Or it may be that your earth connection is poor 
or broken and the lightning jumps from the ground wire 
to some other better conductor. 

(6.) Usually the Bell people in large cities place public 
pay stations on individual lines. But in the edge of town, 
or in special cases they sometimes put several pay stations 
on one party line. 


If there are high 


Private pay stations, such as the ordinary coin-box used 
in residences and stores, are very largely used irrespective 


of the class of line. 





Construction of Alternating Current Relay. 

Can you tell me how to make an alternating current relay? 

One form of relay which will pull up reliably on alterna- 
ting current and hold a circuit closed continuously without 
chattering the contact is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
armature must be heavy and nicely pivoted. The air gap 
G-G should be as small as possible and yet not rub or be in 
danger of rubbing later. The bridge, B, which supports the 
contact springs should be non-magnetic. You will need a 
thin copper leaf at C to prevent “freezing,” which would 
occur if the iron armature were allowed to touch the iron 
core. Use good quality soft iron for all iron parts. You 
will have to weight the armature specially to get the cor- 
rect downward pull at P. A manufacturer making a line 
of these relays would be able to arrive at the proper bal- 
Other efficient types are on 


ance by locating his pivots. 
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the market. You will save money by corresponding with 





manuiacturers of relays, and purchasing an efficient type, 
rather than experimenting. 
Charging Storage Battery. 
Will you kindly advise me through your query page, what 


manner of rheostat I can employ to best advantage in charging 
a type E-5 battery, rated at 40 volts, and to charge at 25 am- 
peres, and how I am going to determine at what amperage I 
am charging, according to the circuit, Fig. 3. 

Also, if the use of lamps is best, how many had I better use, 
and in charging the two sets of batteries in parallel, how many 
lamps are best, the current suppiy being 120 volts D. C.? 
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If the use of a water rheostat or one of graphite is ad- 


visable, kindly explain the most practical use of same. 

Since you have separate ammeters, A, for charge, and 
H for discharge, you will have to substract one reading 
from the other. If A shows 12 amperes and H 7 amperes, 
then you are charging at 5 amperes. But if A registers 6 
amperes and H 8 amperes, you are having a real discharge 
of 2 amperes, since H is larger than A. 

40 Vv. BATT. 
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Fig. 3. 


It will not pay to use a lamp resistance to handle 25 
amperes. 3uy a standard charging rheostat from 
prominent maker. The rheostat should have a range of 
resistance from 4 to 5 ohms down to one ohm, or less by as 
many steps as convenient. A carbon plate rheostat made 
up of many carbon plates in a pile will do the work finely. 


any 





ad 


Cross-Talk on Ground Return System. 

We are operating a ground return party line system and have 
several heavy loads on which the cross-talk is quite troublesome. 
One runs north two miles and carries eight wires on a six and 
four pin cross arm. From there it divides to the east and west, 
four wires going in each direction for two miles. There are no 
instruments on the first two miles, and not more than one or two 
on any of the other wires for the second two miles. One of the 
wires going east and one west are toll lines. Would a _ single 
common return wire from ‘‘Central’’ out the first two miles, then 
subdivided for the second two mile section and each one grounded, 
prevent cross talk sufficiently to make it a practical undertaking? 
If not, what would you suggest? Full metallic is not possible 
under the present conditions. 

A single common return wire will not help the cross- 
talk appreciably. The reason the cause of 
talk, namely, the electrostatic capacity or condenser effect 
between the line wires. We may imagine that there is a 
small condenser connected from one telephone line to every 
It would be smaller the far- 
This capacity would not be 
materially affected by using a return wire in place of the 
earth. Hence, part of the current from any telephone 
would still escape through this condenser to the other line 
and actuate the receivers connected to the latter, causing 
cross-talk. 

As far as is known, nothing is a practical remedy except 
the use of metallic circuits. 


lies in cross- 


other line in the same lead. 
ther the two wires are apart. 





Good Thing That Some Kinds of Receivers Are Scarce! 
“No,” drawled the mayor of the far western settlement, 
“the boys had some money tied up in that thar bankrupt 
telephone company an’ they just didn’t like the way the 
receiver was handling the business.” 
“Didn’t eh?” commented the tourist. 
they do about it?” 
“Oh, they just hung up the receiver.”—Operating Bulletin. 


“Well, what did 





Not Provided in the Equipment. 
Subscriber—“Give me a good horse and carriage right 
away.” 
Having only a plug to offer, the operator was obliged 
to say “Number, please.”—Operating Bulletin. 
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Texas Convention, Dallas, October 28. 


Wisconsin Independents Stand Firm. 

\ decisive victory for Independent principles has been 
the result of the attempts of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to purchase control of its rivals and eliminate competition 
at La Crosse and Janesville. 
last 
January to put the Independent company in the hande of 


At Janesville certain persons started a movement 

















Richard Valentine, Who Defeated the Plan to Wreck the Janes- 
ville Independent Company. 


annual meeting, July 12, they suc 


the 


its competitor \t the 


ceeded in bringing about election of a new board ot 


directors favoring the sale, and immediately started a cam 
the stockholders to secure options on their 


palgn among 


holdings. By frightening small stockholders they secured 
options on nearly enough stock to enable them, with their 
turn 


\t this point, Secretary 


own holdings, to over a controlling interest in the 


company Richard Valentine, well 


known as one 


ot the staunchest Independent telephone men 
in the country, got busy and within two days had con 
siderably more than 50 per cent of the shares pledged 


before the date of ex 
Mr. Valentine had the 
had 


against the sale Some two weeks 


piration of the Bell company’s offer, 


whole blocked, and also 


proposition something over 
$18.000 subscribed for the purchase of stock owned by 
persous who had tried to wreck the company, at $112.50, 
the same price the Wisconsin Telephone Company was to 
pay. When they found the deal was blocked. the persons 
who had tried to engineer the sale to the Bell company 
vere glad to let go their holdings to Mr. Valentine. so that 


he not only succeeded in blocking the sale, but in ousting 


the trouble makers from their positions as stockholders 


and directors 
Che 


or the 


Mr. 


condition of the 


prompt action ol Valentine, and the advertising 


true tele 


the 


company’s affairs and 


phone matters generally. which has resulted from 


sell it 


of Janesville than it was before 


attempt to out. has made it even stronger with 


thre people 


The trouble at La Crosse started with an attempt of 


four heavy stockholders to induce others to join them in 


selling out to the Bell company. They furnished the news 


papers a defense of the type usually written by Bell public 


itv makers. W. F. Goodrich, secretary of the company, 


while officially submitting the proposition to the stock 
holders, came out personally in strong condemnation of the 
sale Hlon. E. H. Moulton, president of the International 


Independent Telephone Association, spent some time at 


La Crosse, and presented the true bearing of the proposi- 


tion. In statements published in the newspapers he is 
quoted as follows: 
“The people of 


that this sale means, not only the restoration of a monopoly, 


La Crosse should understand distinctly 


but of a perpetual monopoly, as the policy of regulation 


in this state is not to permit duplication. The control of 


strategic points like La Crosse is aimed at by the Bell 
company in a deliberate campaign to again secure the 
complete monopoly that was so distasteful years ago, and 


unless the public becomes aroused the scheme will succeed 
The thing means also confiscation of the property of littl 
Independent exchanges now relying on this plant for con- 
nection. Once competition is gone. these little branches 
face exorbitant demands placing them at the mercy of the 
trust. 

“The Independent interests are fighting such sales as that 
contemplated at La Crosse. Suits have been begun 11 
lowa, Ohio and Wisconsin, and one will probably be begun 


the None 
further courts, but the 


Sherman anti-trust law. has 


than the 
will be pressed to the Supreme Court of the 


here, under pro 


eressed lower question 


United States.’ 
The final defeat of the proposition at La Crosse. coupled 
that at Janesville, while the sale at Racine 
may possibly be declared invalid at no distant date by the 


stockhold rs 


with recent 
account of action brought by local 
should be set aside. gives the campaign 
Wisconsin a 


courts, on 


who helieve it 


promote monopoly in decided setback 





Recent Events at Des Moines Indicate Bell Company Took 
Too Big a Mouthful. 
Des Moines the 


inified service immediately, 


alleged 


and sp nding the 


stead of e1ving the people of 


henelits of a 


1 1 
alleged 


money right away to obtain the ultimate econo 


mies of unified plant and administration which it has adver 
soing to 


Moines Mutual plant 


of which it acquired control through the purchase of stocl 


tised, the [owa content 


Telephone 


lease of the 


Company is 


itself with a mere Des 


from two persons who had shown their inability to handk 


the financial problems of a large publie service corporation 
] | 


It is probable that a proposition to lease the plant 


$26.000 per anrum will soon be submitted to a stockholders 


meeting The proposed lease gives the lowa company the 


purchasing the Mutual plant and authorizes modi 


option of | 


the physical plant necessary to consolidation 


Manager G. FE. MeFarland, of the 


ications 11 


= 
General lowa company 


has stated that it is the purpose of the lowa and Mutual 
companies to do nothing that does not meet with the con 
currence and approval of the stockholders in the Mutual 


‘ompany. This statement recalls to mind the old poacher’s 


instructions for catching trout—*You see a big lad under 


rock an’ you wade in, soft an’ slow: then you puts yer 


‘and under ‘im and works it up forrard. ticklin’ *im under 
the belly like. 


gills is the time to grip ’im. 


soft an’ friendly Wen yer gits up ter ‘is 


breaks ‘is 
shoves ‘im in yer breeches. An’ 


Then yer blarsted 


neck, an’ all the time you 


just keen an eye out for the gamekeeper.” 





Bell Company Not Wanted at Lawrence, Kansas. 
By unanimous vote, the city council of Lawrence, Kan.. 
passed an ordinance on Sept. 8 revoking all the rights and 
privileges of the Missouri & Kansas Tel. Co. (Bell) in op- 


erating. maintaining and extending its property and prohib 
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iting the company from charging cr collecting toll or rental 
charges. This action was taken as a result of controversies 
growing out of the Bell company’s appare..t determination 
to continue to operate without a franchise. 





A Thriving New Mexico Independent Telephone Company. 

Not much has been published about the telephone com- 
panies in the great Southwest, but the photographs repro- 
duced below show what has been done in one of the grow- 
ing cities of New Mexico. Tucumeari, which is the seventh 
largest city in New Mexico, is the center of a large number 
fields of the 
is not an old town, having been founded 


of small and is near the coal 


Southwest. It 
but seven years ago, but it has a population of 4,000, having 


towns greatest 


exhibited a vigorous growth within the past three years. 
The 


two-story cement block office building, shown in the lower 


Tucumeari Telephone Company, which owns _ the 


right hand corner of the illustration, now has 260 tele- 
phones connected to its exchange, divided up into 100 
business telephones and 160 residence telephones. The 
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connections with Dalhart and Amarillo, Texas, and San 
Jose, Mexico, Clovis, Roswell and Montoya, New Mexico. 
The officers of the company are: J. R. Wasson, president; 
C. E. Wasson, secretary-treasurer, of Tucumeari, and C. M. 
Harrisburg, Ill., vice-president. 


Echo of the Bell Company’s Effort to Destroy Independent 
Competition in Indianapolis—Forty Thousand Dollars 
as Damages Demanded as Result of 
Restraining Order. 

Suit has been filed in the Superior Court of Marion county 


Wasson, of 





at Indianapolis by the Indianapolis and the New Telephone 
Companies, lessor and lessee, against A. W. Hatch and the 
Federal Union Surety Company, in which each company 
seeks to recover the sum of $20,000 as damages, alleged to 
have been sustained on account of injunction proceedings 
The 
of the application of the two telephone companies to secure 


brought by Hatch in February. 1908. suit grows out 


a new franchise from the city. and the bitter fight waged 


against the granting of such franchise by the board of 





Views of the Independent Telephone System in Tucumcari, New Mexico. 


switchboard, of a first-class type, has a capacity of 300 lines. 
iss expected that the board will soon have to be replaced 
by another of larger capacity, owing to the growing de 
mand for service, 

As seen from the illustrations, the company has consider- 
ble cable in use. The wires are brought into the exchange 
rom three 200 pair lead covered cables, and the remaining 
With 
should be 


‘ables vary in capacity from 25 to 200 pairs. such a 
irm the able to 
promptly take care of all business which develops and con- 
tinue to prosper. 

The 


plant foundation company 


Tucumeari Telephone Company has long-distance 





public works by Hatch and attorneys who were forced by) 
the court to acknowledge they were employed by the Cen 
tral Union ‘Telephone Company, 

The allegations set up in the complaint cover the period 
from ihe time Hatch filed his suit for a temporary restrain 
ing order up to the time the Circuit Court of Boone county 
dissolved the temporary order, and set out a detailed state- 
ment of all the expense the companies incurred by reason 
of the employment of attorneys in defending the suit, the 
cost of expert appraisal of the plant and the loss of income 
for one year, for which time the companies were kept out 
f the 


franchise. When a change of venue was taken by 
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Hatch he was required to give bond for costs and damages, 
which bond was furnished by the Federal Union Security 
Company at the instance of the Central Union Telephone 
Company. It is generally believed that the complaining 
companies will make a case against the defendants in which 
case it is understood judgment and costs will be borne by 
the Central Union Telephone Company. 





Druggists Endorse Replacement of Free Service for Cus- 
tomers with Pay Stations. 

At the eleventh annual convention of the National Retail 
Druggists’ Association, held at Louisville, Ky., warm ap- 
plause greeted the following statement in the report read 
by William Bodeman, chairman of the committee on 
telephones: 

“Active work has been done through the association and 
its organizers and officers whereby druggists in a consid- 
erable number of the larger cities have been shown how 
to make a profit out of telephone service instead of a loss. 
There is no more reason for giving away telephone mes- 
sages than toothbrushes. In nearly all of the larger cities 
our members have found this out, and are making a sub- 
stantial profit from their telephones. In a few cities the 
old fear that the competitor will give away service, and 
thereby get some trade, seems to linger, but really this 
amounts to nothing. We have found out that the public 
will pay five cents for a telephone call if a good telephone, 
with a booth or similar accommodation for privacy, and 


good attendance are provided.” 





Buffalo Newspaper Publishes a Severe Criticism of Bell 
Consolidation. 

Residents of Buffalo, N. Y., have seen the steady advance 
of the Independent telephone business in their city, and 
throughout western New York state generally. Correspond- 
ing to this growth, there has been a decline in the prestige, 
and relative earning power of the Bell companies in this 
territory. The Buffalo News recently dealt with the situa- 
tion arising from the absorption of the local subsidiary into 
the parent Bell organization as follows: 

“*The only purpose of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in offering to exchange its stock at the 
rate of one and one-half shares for one for shares in the 
Bell Telephone Company of Buffalo is to secure further im- 
provements in the service. That is all there is to the situ- 
ation. Stockholders are sending in their stocks for ex- 
change. They have until Aug. 31 to consider the matter.’ 

“This statement was made by Vice-president T. T. Rams- 
dell of the Bell Telephone Company of Buffalo in answer 
to questions as to the reasons for the steps taken to con- 
solidate the various subordinate Bell companies. 

“What is there to the talk that the parent company 
wants to get small stockholders out of the way, in order 
to prepare for a war of extermination against Independent 
telephone companies?’ asked the interviewer. 

““Of course if people want to go into fairy stories, there 
is no limit to the way in which they may amuse theselves 
by weaving fancies in connection with this subject. But 
the fact remains that it is the betterment of the service and 
economy of administration that are sought to be obtained 
by consolidation. It is the usual process of evolution in 
such corporation enterprises.’ 

“But despite the statements of the officials of the Bell 
company, the rumor persists that the parent Bell is clear- 
ing decks for action against the Independents. Occasion 
for such warfare is pointed out in the alleged losses of 
various subordinate Bell companies last year. It is pointed 
out that the local Bell company showed a gross increase 
of only $12,000 in business last year with an increase from 
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$900,000 to $1,300,000 in floating indebtedness, and a total 
increase of only 1,400 subscribers in Buffalo, Rochester and 
the ten western counties of the state. Worse conditions are 
alleged to exist in the situation of the Central Union, com- 
prising Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, while the only successful 
showing is made in New York, Boston and the New Eng- 
land States, where the Bell has no opposition. 

“*The Bell is trying to bury its dead under this consoli- 
dation,’ said a business man. ‘It can cover up its local 
losses under a blanket made by stretching the profits of 
non-competing territory, over that where there are losses 
due to competition. I expected this, but not so soon.’ 


” 





Montana Company Secures Valuable Toll Line Heretofore 
Connected with the Rocky Mountain Bell. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Anaconda and 
Big Hole Telephone Company, held at Anaconda, Montana, 
on September 9, 1909, a deal was closed by which the Mon- 
tana Independent Telephone Company, with headquarters 
at Butte, Montana, acquires control of the Anaconda and 
Big Hole Telephone Company. 

This company was owned by a group of prominent busi- 
ness men in Anaconda, and consists of a toll line extending 
south to Wisdom, Montana, a distance of sixty miles, con- 
necting sixteen toll stations, and traversing one of the 
richest agricultural sections in Montana. The Big Hole 
country is the most important tributary territory of the 
city of Anaconda. 

At the time the Big Hole system was built, an arrange- 
ment was made to connect with the local exchange of the 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company at Anaconda. 

The Anaconda and Big Hole Telephone Company has 
proved an unusually profitable venture, the company having 
paid an aggregate of 70 per cent on its outstanding stock 
since beginning operations. 

Since the opening of the new exchange of the Montana 
Independent Telephone Company at Anaconda, the local 
business of the Bell company in that city has decreased 
from 238 subscribers to 136. The growth of the Inde- 
pendent company has been correspondingly rapid, and it is 
now operating 456 telephones in the city of Anaconda, and 
is increasing rapidly. 

The Bell company has been able to maintain its present 
list of subscribers principally by reason of its exclusive 
connection with the Big Hole country, through the lines 
of the Anaconda and Big Hole Telephone Company. 

The Independent company had heretofore secured control 
of the connections with all other rural and local toll lines 
radiating from Anaconda. Included in these lines is a toll 
line extending twenty-one miles to Cable, Montana, and 
the Southern Cross Mining Company at Georgetown. Rural 
lines east and west of Anaconda are Independent. 

The acquisition of the Anaconda and Big Hole Telephone 
Company was accomplished only after a strenuous fight, 
as the Bell company realized that the losing of the Big 
Hole business meant practically a losing of all its business 
in Anaconda. So sure was the Bell company that it had 
acquired the Big Hole property, that the evening papers 
on September 8 announced the fact that the deal was prac- 
tically closed by the Bell company, and that the plant 
would be taken over within a few days. Much to the sur- 
prise of the Bell company, it was officially announced, on 
the morning of the 9th, that the Montana Independent Tele- 
phone Company had secured the Big Hole property. 

T. S. Lane, Managing Director of the Independent com- 
pany, announces that the Big Hole system will be improved 
and extended at once. As a result, a large number of Bell 
instruments are being replaced in Anaconda with the 
service of the Independent company. 
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The Indispensable Telephone Illustrated. 

Manifold as are the uses of the telephone, it needs spe- 
cial methods of emphasizing to each individual the many 
ways in which he can adopt this simple and efficient method 
of communication. General Manager Gansey R. Johnston, 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Citizens Telephone Company, has 
worked up a great deal of data of an interesting character 
designed to bring out the practical utility of the telephone 
in the districts reached not only by the Columbus system, 
but the lines of its subsidiary, the Franklin County Tele- 
The accompanying illustration 
how wide a range of utility may be suggested graphically 


phone Company. shows 


to subscribers by an appropriate illustration. 





Right to Regulate Telephone Charges. 

An interesting question has been raised at Brazil, Ind., on 
the question as to whether the Central Union Telephone 
Company and the Citizens’ Telephone Company have the 
right to regulate their charges for telephones or whether 
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tant charges. Such action would amount to an unheard of 
extension of that often abused and always showy power. 
Mr. Herr said similar stipulations to the one here under 
consideration, have undergone the process of judicial con- 
struction and have been held in each case not to compre- 
hend the power to fix or limit charges. In support and 
for the benefit of cities that may claim the power to regu- 
late telephony charges in the absence of a stipulated right- 
to do so, Mr. Herr cites the following cases which are in 
point and conclusive of every question involved in the 
srazil controversy: 157 Ind., 162, City of Noblesville vs. 
Noblesille Gas Co.; 140 Ind., 107, City of Indianapolis vs. 
Consumers’ Gas Co.; 135 Ind., 49, Lewisville Natural Gas 
Co. vs. State ex rel.; 160 Ind., 97, Muncie Natural Gas Co. 
vs. City of Muncie. If, in granting the franchise in the 
first place, the city should have established maximum rates 
to be charged for service and the company, or companies, 
in consideration for the use of the streets had accepted the 
franchises subject to the 


limitations, a lawful 


eontract 


would have been 





under their pres- 
ent franchises the 
city of Brazil 
could 
in the 


have a say 

MATES. 
City Attorney 
Herr gave an 
which 
he holds that the 
power of a city to 
tele- 
phone service ex- 


opinion in 


regulate 


ists either by rea- 
son of the 
of the 


terms 
franchise, 


or else by virtue 








of legislative con- 
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is authorized to = — NEIGHBORS 


limit 
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chises were grant- 
‘| the telephone 
companies in 
juestion and they were accepted by the companies and 
have been acted upon by the companies to the extent of 
making large investments by virtue of the rights therein 
eranted. These franchises have therefore become binding 
contracts between the companies and the city, 

Sec, 4 stipulates that said company is to be subject to 
a police nature which may be 
juently passed by said city, not conflicting with the rights 


ll ordinances of subse- 
zranted. 

Mr. Herr holds that by reserving in the franchises the 
power to establish maximum rates, the city would have 
retained in its hand the power to control service charges 
during the entire period of the franchise. To have done 
this would have been, by virtue of the contract, to have 
placed the city in a position to control the charges. But 
\lr. Herr holds that no such power is reserved to the city 
in the franchises unless it exists in the stipulation that 
the companies “agree to be subject to all ordinances of a 
police nature * * not in conflict with the rights here- 
in granted.” Mr. Herr thinks that the police power could 
not be invoked for the purpose of fixing charges for tele- 
phone service, or even to protect the public from exorbi- 





Some of the Uses of the Telephone as Suggested by the Columbus, Ohio, Citizens Telephone 
Company. 


or companies not 
embodied in the 
original franchise. 
When a city fails to insert in a franchise, the power to 
regulate rates, it has no legislative power to that end 
because the legislature has conferred no such power upon 
a city. 

There is no statute anywhere to be found which, either 
in express terms or by fair implication, gives to cities any 
legislative control over the matter of telephone charges 
and the statutory authority being about the power itself 
is not present. 

The state could regulate, within authorized limits, the 
rates for telephone service by companies operating under 
a franchise, and it could delegate to cities the power to 
regulate them, but the essential fact is that it has not been 
done in the Brazil case. 


Next Thing to It? 
subscriber—Hello! 
Second subscriber—Hello! 
First subscriber—Is this .......... 
Second subscriber—(rather indignantly)—Well, I should 
This is Dr. ....’s residence.—Operating Bulletin. 
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Telephone Patents 


By Max W. Zabel 


COIN CONTROLLED APPARATUS. 
G. A. Long, Hartford, Conn., patent 932,403, Aug. 24, 1909, 
assigned to Gray Tel. Pay Station Co., Hartford, Conn. 
This coin box has the ordinary coin chutes, bit the coin 


chutes are tilted and have openings along the side, 10, so that 


will fall 


size 


out, 


—— TF 


when tilted, a coin of 


improper 





coin of a proper size will remain within the chute. The in- 


tilting « 


vention further contemplates means whereby the 


this coin chute cannot be accomplished by bodily tilting the 
coin box so as to retain the coin in the chute and to this 
end, a ball 13 is provided, which closes up the opening 


through which the coin must initially pass, and whenever the 


coin box 1s bodily tilted, the ball 13 obstructs the opening. 


COIN CONTROLLED APPARATUS. 
patent 932,404, Aug. 24, 


Hartford, 


Longe, Hartford, Conn., 1909, 


G. A. 


assigned to Gray Tel. Pay Station Co., Conn. 


his coin controlled apparatus consists of various means 


for depositing a coin, and likewise for returning it to the 


subseriber when the desired connection is not obtained, the 


plurality of 


main features consisting of means whereby a 

coins may be simultaneously accommodated. A three-position 
relay. which closes the lower opening of a coin hopper, 1s 
used. and an actuation of the relay in one way will deposit 
the coins and the actuation of a relay in the opposite man 
ner will refund the comms 

TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
kK. M. Turner. New York, and H. W. Haff, Babylon, N. Y., 
pat. 935.404, Sept. 7, 1909, assigned to General 
\eoustic Co... New York. 

Vhis telephone apparatus 1s designed ror a deaf person, and 
consists of dry battery having springs on the top thereof, 
for holding the transmitter. together with flexible cord at 
tached to an operator's receiver The flexible cord unites th 
transmitter and the batterv with the receiver, the arrangement 
eine such that the transmitt nd hattervy can be earried in 


Lhe vest pocne 


SWITCHHOOK CONTROLLING DEVICE 


MI. M. Kahn, Louisville, Ky., patent 932,557, Aug. 31, 1909 

This patent provides a receiver holder having an adjust- 
oble arm which is mounted upon the transmitter arm of the 
telephone, and is so arranged that the receiver can be adjusted 
to the user's ear 


TRUNKING SYSTEM. 
C. S. Winston, Chicago, patent 933,149, Sept. 7, 


Sw itchh« ard «& 


1909, assigned 
to Kellogg Supply Company, Chicago 

Vhis 
which the 
with the trunk circuit, there is a cord circuit adapted to be 


invention relates to telephone trunking systems, in 


first operator signals the subscriber. In connection 


connected with its outgoing end, and a telephone with which 


its ingoine end is adapted to connect. A central source of 


battery is employed, and a relay associated with a trunk circuit 
which controls a branch circuit and is energized from the source 


of current. \ source of ringing current is associated with the 


and a 


f 


cord circuit, and means are provided to remove the connec- 


tion between the source of current and one link of the cord 


circuit during the ringing operation, whereby the branch cir- 
cuit will be opened and the ringing current will not be shunted 
away from the subscriber's line to be called. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


C. S. Winston, Chicago, patent 933,150, Sept. 7, 1909, assigned 


to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago. 


This common battery system is designed to do away with 
the objectionable clicks in the subscriber's reciver, when an 


operator inserts a plug in a jack. Normally open contacts are 


provided in the circuit between the ring of the plug and the 


source of the current associated with the cord circuit, this 


contact not being closed until the plug is inserted far enough 


for the sleeve of the plug to make good connection with th« 


sleeve of the jack. Two relays are used, one of them being 


connected with a bridge between the talking strands of. the 


cord circuit during conversation, the other is permanently con 


nected between the sleeve strand of the cord circuit and one 


pole of the battery, and has contacts in the bridge circuit of 


the first relay. A supervisory signal is controlled by the joint 





action of both of said relays. 
SWITCHBOARD 
Valley, 


1o0O% 


Livingston, Spring 933.716. 


Minn.. pat 
Sept. ‘, 


his invention comprises a switching mechanism. and means 


whereby conversation may be carried on between two parties 
on a party line without being interfered with by other parties 
ind without interfering with conversation by other parties 

either side of the two parties conversing \nyv party can ring 





all of the telephone signals on the line in either direction. 





TELEPHONE STAND 
Rockledge, Pa., patent 933,824, Sept. 14, 


ceiver arm designed to tak 


C.. 8. Goom, 1909 
This invention relates to a re 
operating the 


the place of the switchhook in switch springs 


of the desk stand. It also supports the receiver in positio1 
it the ear so as to give free use of the hands. 

TELEPHONE SUPERVISORY 
Wm. S. Paca, Oil City, Pa., patent 933,335. 


SYSTEM 


Sept 7. 1909 


| his common batt¢ r\ telephone “Irciuit 1s arranged that th 
Operator, through het local ta king Set. 18 lirectly apprised 
iny switchhook actuation on the part of the subscriber, whet 


coils 7,2’ 


the cord circuit is in use. In this 
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used and conected in the supervisory circuit, and are in 


ductively associated with secondaries 8 and 8’, and which 
arranged and connected across the operator's 


then 


are readily 


receiver 10. Thus, when the relays 4, operate in 


attempt to actuate the lamp 6, clicks are occasioned in the 


receiver 10. and the operator geets a direct indication. 


0 











From the Manufacturers 


The Siemens & Halske Universal Galvanometer. 
The 


measuring instrument 


the fundamental electrical 
for not only are the many types of 


galvanometer' being 


merely specialized 


galvanometers, but in nearly all measurements of 


indicating ammeters, voltmeters, etc., 
the elec 
trical properties of conductors and circuits a galvanometer 


is essential—the possibility suggests itself of combining all 


the functions of these various forms of galvanometer into 
a single instrument 

The Universal Galvanometer of the Siemens & Halske 
Co., as the name implies, has been designed to meet this 


a single, compact, accurate instrument, 
Care- 


damped, requiring neither levelling screws nor other 


end in the shape of 
simple both in its construction and its manipulation. 
fully 


means of orientation in either horizontal or vertical posi 


tions, neither a locking device for its moving element nor 


magnetic shield for stray exterior fields, the instrument 


will serve for conveniently and rapidly measuring voltages, 
the 


as well as in many 


currents and resistances (hence also for insulation tests, 


determination of faults in cables, etc.), 


other and determinations in which a _ gal- 


measurements 


vanometer must be used. 
The 


millivolt 


instrument consists of a combination of a precision 


meter, (having a resistance of 


milliampere 


one 





Fig. 1. Siemens & Halske Universal Galvanometer. 
hm.) with a Wheatstone Bridge, including also standard 


which are at the same time used as multipliers 
On the the 


engraved diagrams of connections for the 


resistances 


n the voltage measurements face of meter, 


Fig 
lifferent 


1, there are 


purposes, as follows: 


] Resistance measurements of wire resistances with 


lirect 


current 


Resistance measurements of electrolytic resistances 


with direct current 

3. Resistance measurements with alternating current and 
telephone (Kolrausch method). 

4. Insulation 


1,000,000 ohms.) 


measurements (resistance from 40,000 to 


5. Determination of faults 
6. Voltage measurements. 
7. Current measurements 

the instrument is used as 
Bridge, with the galvanometer in the cross 


For resistance 
t Wheatstone 
irm, as usual. 


measurements, 


To procure accuracy in measuring large as 
vell as small measurements, there are provided four man- 
ganin resistances of 1, 9, 90 and 900 international ohms., 
ziving 1, 10, 100 1,000 standards of com- 
varison. A special plug is also provided to give a standard 
11 ohm for use in measuring very small resistances (as 


and ohms. as 
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low as 0.002 ohm.) though the unavoidab-y variable contact 
resistance in this case somewhat impairs the accuracy. 

In measuring voltages, the galvanometer is used without 
the bridge; for potentials higher than 0.15 volt, the stand 





Fig. 2. 


The Galvanometer Circuit. 

ard resistances are used as multipliers up to 150 volts, above 
which extra resistance is needed. 

than 
0.15 ampere, use is made of appropriate shunts to vary the 


Similarly, in the determination of currents greater 


scale reading. Twelve shunts, in steps from .75 to 3,000 


amperes, inclusive, are obtainable and a connecting clip is 


provided for joining them to the instrument terminals. 
In the galvanometer itself, a small copper frame, held 


between two pivots, swings in a strong magnetic field. Two 
springs of non-magnetic metal control the deflection, and 
at the same time serve to convey the current to the turns 
The latter, forming a circuit 
The slate bot- 


of wire wound on the frame. 
closed upon itself, acts as a strong damper. 


tom of the galvanometer is somewhat larger in diameter 
than the rest of the instrument, forming a rim around 
which the bridge wire is strung in a shallow groove. A 


small platinum contact roll, with index mounted at the end 
of a radial arm, is pressed by a spring onto the wire, and 
its position at zero deflection, as indicated by the scale en 
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Fig. 3. Circuit Diagram for Resistance Measurements With 


Alternating Current and Telephone (Kolrausch Method). 


graved around the rim, gives the resistance which is being 
measured, when the scale is multiplied by the known stand- 
ard resistance connected in circuit. In all zero deflection 
methods the “0” line of the meter scale is to be considered 
as the zero point. 

Besides four binding posts for making all connections re- 
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quired in the various measurements, a small battery key is 
also provided on the instrument, the whole coming in a 
case for transportation in the cover of which a number of 


the shunts and plugs can be placed. Thus in every way it 
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Fig. 4. Circuit for Insulation Measurements. 
has been sought to combine convenience and ease of ma- 


nipulation with accuracy and a very wide scope of applica- 


tion. 

The New York office of Siemens & Halske is located at 
$1 Church street, and is in charge of Dr. Kk. G. Frank. 
Middleton Bros., 1361 Monadnock Block, Chicago, look 


after the Western territory. 





THe Gray TeELternone Pay Station Co., Hartford, Conn., 
is making copies of a book which contains reproductions of 
testimonials to the efficiency of its apparatus. 
The Gray company brought out the first practical coin 


collector in 1888, and has thus an experience of nearly 


a century in the development and manufacture 
200,000 


a quarter of 


of pay station equipment. It reports over Gray 


pay stations in actual use at the present time. 
The 


from 


testimonials reproduced in the new booklet are 


men and companies well known not only for re 


liability but for good judgment in purchasing. They give 


interesting information about the pay station business in 


general, as well as references to the efficiency and dura- 


bility of Gray apparatus 





Tue Dran Evectrric Company, Elyria, Ohio, announces 


the completion of arrangements to supply the Sumter Tele- 
phone Company, Sumter, S, C., with a 6 section, common 
battery, multiple switchboard. The board is to be equipped 


with 640 local lamp signal lines. and 30 magneto lines. This 
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Fig. 5. Circuit for Determination of Faults. 


equipment is arranged in unit type sections. The order also 
The equip- 
ment will be arranged to allow the giving of four-party 
selective ringing service by the Dean Harmonic System. 


includes complete power and terminal facilities. 





Vol. 18, No. 13 


CLARENCE B. SNyvDER of Columbus, Ohio, reports that a 


great many of the large telephone companies are using 


Snyder’s Manual of Wage Rates in making up their pay 
rolls. It is claimed that by use of this book much time is 
saved and also money, caused by the slight over payment 
of employes from week to week which at the end of the 
year may amount to several hundreds of dollars especially 
in a big company. The book covers wages by the hour, 
day, week, month and piece work. The tables cover frac- 
tions such as are met with in computing wages and which 
take considerable time to figure out correctly. 





North 


Halsted street, Chicago, Ill., manufactures gloves and mit- 


Tue CnicaAGo GLOVE AND MiTTEN CoMPANy, 458 
tens which are especially adapted for the use of linemen. 
The 


various kinds of 


gloves are made with or without gauntlets and of 


leather such as buckskin, calfskin, horse- 
hide, etc. A catalog describing the various styles of gloves 


and mittens will be sent to anyene upon request. 





The Fahnestock Window Sill Cut-Out. 
A device for connecting the inside wires to the outside 
wires at the subscriber’s telephone where no protector or 
lightning arrester is used has been placed on the market 


by the Fahnestock Electric Company, 129 Patchen Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


As shown in the illustration no screw and nut binding 


posts are used as it consists of two Fahnestock spring 


binding posts mounted on a hardwood strip and provided 


with a removable cover of hard wood. To prevent absorp- 


REMOVABLE COVER 
SNS 








The Fahnestock Cut-Out. 


iion of moisture or warping of the wood, the woodwork is 
treated with hot parafine until it becomes thoroughly im- 
pregnated 

No tools are 


can be easily and quickly made. 


required for connecting the wires and tests 





QuEEN & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of scien- 
tific instruments, have recently appointed Julius Bernstein on 
their general staff. He will devote his time to the develop- 
ment of electrical measuring instruments, including cable test- 
ing apparatus and portable testing sets. He will also attend 
state conventions and handle matters connected with publicity 
for Queen testing sets. 





The 


Amarillo, Tex., carries a full line of telephone supplies and 


Nortuwest TEXAS TELEPHONE SuppLty Company, of 
also a stock of Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company’s apparatus. 

Mr. J. L. Nunn is manager of this company, the only one 
of its kind in the Panhandle secticn of Texas. It started in 
on a small scale some years ago and has rapidly grown. It 
now does a large business throughout this section. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 





id 





PERSONAL. 

MR. R. A. JACKSON, formerly of Radcliffe, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the telephone exchange at Zearing, Ia. 

MR. R. M. DUTCHER, manager of the Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany at Belle Fourche, S. D., has resigned and will take up 
work with the Independent telephone companies in Nebraska. 

MR. DOUGLAS BELTS has been appointed manager of the 
Interstate Telephone Company, with headquarters at Pilot Rock, 
Ore., to take the place of T. E. McGinitie, who went to Seattle. 

MR. EDW. PATRICK, formerly special agent for the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Company at Minneapolis. has re 
signed that position to take the position of superintendent of 
traffic for the Dakota Central Telephone Company at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 

MR. CLYDE TALLY has been appointed manager in the place of 
Fred McElvain, who resigned from that position with the Illinois 
Western Telephone Company at Roseville, Ill. Mr. Tally says 
that if hard work and close attention to the work can give hetter 
service it will be given. 

MR. G. A. SKINNER, chief draftsman of the Sterling Electric 
Company. La Fayette, Ind., was instantly killed recently by an 
electric shock due apparently to a transformer defect which sub- 
jected a 110-volt circuit to the primary voltage of 2200 volts. 
Mr. Skinner was 44 years old, and had been connected with the 
Sterling company for seven vears. He was a leading member 
of the local electric club. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

DANVILLE, ILI..—The charter of the Vermillion Grove Tele- 
phone Company of Vermilion Grove, Ill., was filed with the re- 
ecorder. The incorporators are John M. Kendall, C. M. Hester, 
Paris J. Pugh, T. H. Rees and C. M. Fellers. The capital stock 
of the new concern is $5,000. 

REDDINGTON, IND.—The Redding Township Mutual Tele- 
phone Company has filed articles of incorporation with the sec- 
The initial capital stock is placed at $3,000. 
proposes to acquire franchises, build, equip, main- 
tain and operate a telephone system in portions of Jackson, 
Jennings and Bartholomew counties. The incornorators are: 
Thomas Gillespie, John Fox, William Rossett, John A. Machino, 
and others. 

LUCAS, KAN.—A new telephone company has been organized 
in this city with a view to purchasing the present system and 
improving it. The company jis composed of merchants and 
farmers in this vicinity and is capitalized at $12,000. Officers 
are: F. A. Vopat, president; C. M. Lansburg, treasurer, and 
J. H. Moore, secretary. The company has applied for a charter. 
All the country lines will be put into first class condition as well 
is those in the city. 

LEADING, KAN.—At a 


retary of state. 
The company 


meeting held in Reading a short time 


ago, which was called by W. Simpkins, the matter of getting 
better telephone service was fully discussed and a permanent 
organization made. J. F. Clark is president of the new concern; 


Sam Johns, vice-president, and Bert Riggor, secretary. 

SMITH CENTER, KAN.—The Smith Center stockholders of the 
Farmers Telephone Association met recently and formed an 
organization for their own place. Officers of the company are 
D. M. Relihan, president; George Walker, secretary, and L. T. 
Reese, treasurer. L. C. Uhl, Wm. Chambers and C. W. Hobbs 
serving on the board of directors. 

HICKMAN, 
been incorporated with a $10,000 capital by C. T. 
T. Tyler and D. B. Wilson. 

ALAMO, MICH.—The Alamo Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. 

STEPHENS, MINN.—The McMahon Telephone Company is the 
name of a new telephone company, with offices in Stephen. R. 
J., T. B., and A. L. MeMahon, k. E. Johnston and John Peterson. 
ire the incorporators. Capital stock is placed at $25,000. 

BARTON, N. D.—The Barton Farmers Telephone Company 
Was incorporated at this place with a capital stock of $25,000, 
and Ed Erickson, C. Myhran, Jas. Scott and others as incor- 
porators, 

CARNEGIE, OKLA. (Cado Co.)—A new company, with a cap- 
tal of $2,000, has been incorporated and will be known as the 
Spring Valley Rural Telephone Company. The incorporators are 
Chas. Lunsford, S. A. Van Cleve, H. Kindblade and E. Okeson, of 
Sarnegie, and Isaac Johnson, of Alden. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE.—Articles of incorporation were fiied for 
the Catching Inlet Telephone Company. The incorporators are 
William S. Bonebrake, James S. Masters and Alfred Gunnell. 


KY.—The Lower Bottom Telephone Company has 
sandurant, R. 
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DICKSON, TENN.—A movement to organize a home telephone 
company, to be called the Citizens Telephone Company, is going 
around in this vicinity. The stock has all been subscribed for 
and the charter will be applied for within a few days. High 
rates charged by the operating company is said to have started 
the movement. 

POINT PLEASANT, W. VA.—The Old Town Mutual Tele- 
phone Company was incorporated to maintain a telephone sys- 
tem in Mason and other counties. The capital stock is $5,000. 
Incorporators are John R. Stewart and John Clendenin, of Point 
Pleasant. 

OTTAWA, CAN.—The Hazeldean Rural Telephone Company, 
Ltd., with a capital stock of $30,000, has been incorporated. The 
head office of the company will be Hazeldean. The provisional 
directors of the company are W. T. Shirriff, J. J. Hodgins, R. H. 
Grant, R. H. Steacy, H. G. Allen, T. A. Bradley, A. Bradley and 
WwW. W. Mann. Two other telephone companies are also incor- 
porated: The North Huron Telephone Company, Ltd., and the 
Wroxeter Rural Telephone Company, Ltd. 


FINANCIAL. 

DECATUR, IND.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company, at a re- 
cent meeting of stockholders, declared the usual 6 per cent divi- 
dend. 

VALPARAISO, IND.—The Northwestern Indiana Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 
J. H. MeGill is president of this company. 

SERGEANT BLUFFS, IA.—The articles of incorporation of the 
Sergeant Bluffs Telephone Company have been amended increas- 
ing the capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

WINDSOR, MO.—The stockholders of the Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Company, at a meeting held recently, decided to issue 
$25,000 worth of honds, for the purpose of paying off the com- 
pany’s present indebtedness and making some necessary im- 
provements and extensions, to put the plant into first class con- 
dition. 

PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—The Plattsmouth Telephone Company 
has received permission from the Railway Commission to issue 
stock to the amount of $45,000, in addition to its present stock, 
for the purpose of improving its plants at Weeping Water, Louis- 
ville and several other places. 


FRANCHISES. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—A franchise was granted to the Citizens’ 
Mutual Telephone Company, which plans to operate in this lo- 
cality. ‘ 

SUPERIOR, NEB.—The Commercial Club of this place held a 
meeting recently for the purpose of inducing all of its members 
to recommend to the city council the advisibility of passing an 
ordinance granting the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company 
a franchise for the installation of no more than twenty-five toll 
booths in the town. 

MEDORA, N. D.—M. 
the construction of a 

WATERVILLE, WASH.—The Dyer Telephone 
been granted a franchise to construct and maintain 
lines along certain roads throughout the country. 


Cc. Caffrey has been granted a franchise for 
telephone system in Billings county. 

Company has 
telephone 


CONSTRUCTION. 


ELDORA, IA.—The Eldora Mutual Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to run a cable from the exchange build- 
ing along Washington St., through the business district, which 
wil) do away with the poles and wires in this section of the 
city. The improvements will probably cost about $4,000 

GLENWOOD, IA.—The local Independent Telephone Company 
is repairing its system and making extensions to its lines. The 
plant will be enlarged and readjusted. 

FAIRVIEW, KAN.—The Fairview Telephone Company has pur- 
chased, and expects to install very soon, 1,000 ft. of wire cable. 
This will be good news to Fairview people, as it will eliminate 
so much of the trouble arising from open wires, such as cross- 
talk, etc. At the time this cable is installed the lines will be 
divided and service improved generally. 

PHILLIPS, ME.—The switchboard for the Phillips exchange of 
the Franklin Co-operative Telephone Company is expected to be 
installed within a short time. It will be a 100 drop board. Lines 
are being built between Madrid and Phillips and Farmington 
and Phillips, and the two branches will soon be connected. 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Home Telephone Company of Michigan 
has been awarded a contract for the installation of a telephone 








system in the county building of Wayne county in Detroit. The 


work on this installation is to commence immediately. 

MARQUETTE, MICH.—The Marquette County Telephone Com- 
pany is busy at present replacing the telephones on its system 
with a new set, which will be modern automatic lock-out tele- 
phones, 

HARDWICK, MINN.—The South Rural Telephone Company is 
constructing a line to the east of that town. The company 
likewise contemplates extending its lines to Edgerton in the 
near future. 

ALAMOGORDO, N. M. 
start work at once on a 
Sacramento mountains. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The telephone is to take the place of the 
telegraph in dispatching trains on the Fitchburg division of the 
Boston & Maine. 

MOORESVILLE, . C.—The Mooresville Telephone Company 
is rebuilding its entire system and will make it entirely under- 
ground, which will do away with so much trouble caused by 
open wires. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—Two more rural telephone lines have 
been connected up with the Chambersburg exchange of the 
American-Union Telephone Company, adding 20 more telephones 
to this service. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—Mr. C. O. Tabor, 
a telephone company to build a line 
W ildorado 

LUFKIN, TEX.—A new telephone system is to be installed in 
this place. All instruments, cables and equipment will be replaced 
with new A long distance line will also be put up between 
Diboil junction and the mill of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, 

CONCRETE, WASH.—The Skagit River Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, of this city, is improving its system greatly. 
A line is being built to Van Horn. Next spring the company 
intends building to Sauk and Rockport. 

ENTERPRISE, WIS.—C. G. 
line to Enterprise It 
Pelican, 

WATERLOO, ONT., CAN. 


commisssion will 
this place to the 


The forest service 
telephone line from 


r 


of that city, is promoting 
connecting Amarillo and 


Jenson is constructing a telephone 
s possible that it will be extended to 


The establishment of an indepen- 


dent system of telephones is being discussed by the Waterloo 
Board of Trade 
ELECTIONS. 


KENNEL, ILUL.—The Farmers, Mutual Telephone 
met recently and elected the following officers: W. E. 
president; Harry Derick, director: Bernard 
urer, and William Kenney, secretary 


DECATUR, IND.—The 


Company 

Schoby, 
Montgomery, treas- 
directors and 


annual election of the 


Officers of the Citizens’ Telephone Company was held a_ short 
time ago and as a result the directors, as follows, were re 
elected I D. Db. Clark, F. M. Schirmeyer, E. X. Ehinger 
and Godfrey Christen The officers were likewise re-elected, 
being President, J S Bowers; vice-president, Dr. D I) 


Clark; secretary, F. M. Schirmeyer, and treasurer, E. X. Ehinge 
RENSSELAER, IND.—The directors of the 
Companys of this vlnce met and elected the 
Robert Yeoman, of Newton township, 
of Jordan, vice-president; Marion | 
Ik. Babcock, secretary 
CENTERVILLE, IA The stockholders’ meeting of the Appa- 
County Mutual Telephone Company was largely at- 
tended, and the reports of the committees and officers showed 


Home Telephone 
following officers 
Frank Wilsh, 


treasurer, and F. 


president: 
Adams, 


Noose 


the company to be in very excellent condition. Funds to pay 
off all indebtedness and salaries are in hand, and a neat bal- 
anee, The nereas In the number of subscribers has been 
very gratifying, supplying service at present to about 450 sub- 


scribers. J. W. Rinehart was elected president to sueceed T 


Cc. Main, who resigned, and the rest of the officers were re- 
elected Ie McFarland, vice-president; G. G Hampton, secre 
tary 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
WASHINGTON, DD. C.--The following appears in the Daily 


Consular and Trade Reports, issued by the Bureau of Manufac- 
turers, Washington, D. C For further information address the 
Bureau referring to No. 3858 “An American consul in the Le- 
Vant reports that all manner of electrical appliances are freely 
admitted and large quantities have been imported into that re- 
gion, He states there is no reason why American made goods 
introduced in considerable quantities as an active 
agent is alone needed, The name of a business man who 
desires to aet in such capacity and would like to get in touch 
United States is given in the report.” 

IND.—A fire, which started in the 
entirely 


should not be 
local 


with houses in the 
MONROE CITY, 
exchange on September 13, 


telephone 
destroyed the exchange and 


five or six other large buildings. The loss amounted, all told,’ 
to about $18,000. 
PLAINVILLE, KAN.—C. H. Goodman has disposed of three- 


fourths interest in the Plainville Telephone Company to Mr. 
Tollivar, of Lucas, and Mr. Walters, of Luray, for a considera- 
tion of $17,500. Mr. Goodman started this exchange some eight 
or nine years ago and by diligent and faithful work has built it 
up until it is one of the best in the surrounding territory. 
SYLVIA, KANS.—C. W. 
to John Doerksen. The new owner, 


Tipton has sold his telephone system 
who is also owner of the 
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that place, plans making some im- 
being the installation of a _ larger 


plant in 
them 


light 
among 


new electric 
provements, 
switchboard. 

JACKSON, MICH.—It is reported that within the next six 
weeks all trains on the Michigan Central, between Jackson and 
Niles, Mich., will be dispatched by telephone, and the telegraph 
system will be dispensed with, that is, for train regulating. Each 
office will have a special ring and operators need only answer 
the telephone when their signal is given, 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Home Telephone Company has se- 
cured a contract with the Farmers Mutual Telephone Company 
of Maitland, Mo., taking its telephones into the Home company’s 
system. The contract was secured by Mr. First in competition. 
The acquisition gives the Home company exclusive toll connec- 
tions in the district. 

BELVIDERE, N. J.—The Pennsylvania Telephone Companys 
has sold its franchise in Belvidere to the West Jersey Toll 
Line Company, and the old automatic telephones have been re- 
placed by the common battery type. Mr. Burley is retained as 
manager of the exchange, 

CENTERBURG, OHIO.—The Mt. Vernon Telephone Exchang: 
was destroyed by fire a short time ago, as were many othe 
buildings in the town. The telephone company states that at 
exchange will be ready for operation within a very short time. 

HAMILTON, OHIO.—The Hamilton Home Telephone 
pany is distributing its new directory among its subscribers, and 
Manager W. G. Thompson reports 
within the vear has beet 


Com 


it contains over 5,000 names. 
that the growth of the system 
something wonderful, 


past 


FELTON, PA.—A meeting of the directors of the York Souther 
Telephone Company was held and it was decided that an expert 
would be secured to make a thorough examination of the lines 
before taking control of the Stewartstown system. Many tele 
phones are being installed by this company at the time 
necessitating many extensions, 

McKEESPORT, PA.—The hospital in 
equipped with a telephone system. Telephones will be 
throughout the entire institution, and departments will be cot 
likewise. This should be of great benefit to those em- 
hospital, saving many steps in every way. 


present 


McKeesport is to be 
installed 


nected 
ployed in the 

MONONGAHELA, PA.—The Independent 
tion Company has its Bentleyville exchange near 
The switchboard has been ordered and it is expected will be it 


Construc 
completio1 


ri lephone 


operation before long. 
AUSTIN, TEX.—The Houston Home Telephone Company, 0 


Texas 


amone 


right to do business in 
$1,000,000, was 
taxes on May 1 


revived its 
This company, which is capitalized at 
those that had failed to pay their franchise 
and was declared to have forfeited its right to do 
that state. The company paid the state department the sum Ol 


Houston, Tex., has 


business i! 


$675, being the amount of taxes and penalties, and was rein- 

stated, 
FORT WORTH, TEX.—The Fort Worth Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company’s system, formerly controlled by H. D. Eberlk 
Casler, has been sold to C. B. Fielder, of Wichita 


and J. ©. 
County, Texas. It is further reported 
affect the local telephone company. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—W. W. 


that this sale will not 


Hindman, secretary and membe1 
of the board of directors of the Home Telephone Company of! 
Spokane, announced on his arrival from Honolulu that Robert 
Sawhill has succeeded W. H. Wilcox as resident manager; als¢ 
that the local plant will be installed and in operation early in 
the new year. The company has already expended more than 
$300,000 on its Howard street building and on conduit and pole 
various parts of the city. It is further reporetd that 
James J. Hill and his associates have been interested in the 
project, and that if the deal does not go through, William 
Meade, a capitalist of San Francisco, who is president of several 
finance the proposition 


lines in 


-ompanies on the coast, will 
funds. 


automatie 
out of personal 

WINNIPEG. MAN., CAN.—The Manitoba Telephone Commis- 
sion has divided the provincial division into six districts while 
Winnipeg will be the seventh division. In each district there will 
be three departments known as traffic, commercial and plant. 
with a manager for each. These districts will be in direct 
charge of three superintendents, one for each department, who 
will be responsible to the Commission, 

WATERLOO, ONT, CAN.—The lIeccal board of trade is dis- 
cussing the organization of an Independent telephone company, 
to operate in this town and surrounding district. 

HAVANA, CUBA.—President Gomex on Sept. 10 issued a decree 
eanceling the contract of the Havana Telephone Company fo1 
the exclusive right in Havana and empowering the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company, practically an identical concern, to establish 
local and jong-distance systems in all the cities and towns of the 
island, in accordance with the telephone law passed by congress 
July 18, 

MELBOURNE, N. S., AUSTRALIA.—The 
has called for tenders for the supply of 
Australian manufacture. The government, 
Department, is endeavoring to establish on a 
manufacture of telephone supplies and apparatus, 

SFOUL, KOREA.—Telephone systems in Korea are being rapidly 
extended. A report from Consul-General Thomas Sammons 
states that there are now 85 telephone exchanges in the country 


Postal Departmen, 
5,000 telephones of 
through the Postal 
firm basis the 








